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often work and make money, not only for the love of the 
game, but also for some plan of doing good. They justify 
themselves for their devotion to their money-making work by 
reckoning up the good things their money will do after they 
are gone. With motives of every kind, from the meanest to 
the best, strong men work for those who shall come after 
them. Is it worth while to put any obstacle in their way? 
Is it worth while to excite wrath in such men against what 
they consider an unjust tax, and so switch them off from 
their benevolent enterprises to some meaner uses of their 
money? Can the State afford to discourage a natural proc- 
ess by which the inequalities of fortune are reduced? Can 
any voter fail to see that it is better to encourage rich men 
to give their money for public uses rather than to leave it 
for their children who have already more than they need? 


* 


Ir is no reflection on those who are doing their duty as 
officers of the law, whether in prisons or in the streets of a 
city, to say that the tendency which they have to resist is 
downward toward the level of the depravity with which they 
have to deal. It is a well-known fact of experience that, if 
two men or two parties or two nations contend with each 
other, the temptation always is for those of the better class 
to fall to the level of those with whom they-contend. Officers 
who deal with ruffians must refresh their hearts and minds 
continually, or become like the men whom they watch and 
guard and rule. Good citizens therefore, bearing in mind 
how officers of the law are tempted, should surround them 
with the best sustaining influences. Brace them up to their 
duty by sympathy and by an unsparing sentiment of justice. 
They should be praised and rewarded when they do well, 
and held strictly to account when they fall into line with evil. 
Here lies a secret of municipal righteousness in dealing with 
criminal affairs. 

J 


Poor Hobson! A brave, upright young man achieved 
fame by an act of combined intelligence and daring. For 
the moment he was a popular idol. Then, by the impulsive 
act of a bevy of warm-hearted, thoughtless girls, his fame was 
suddenly eclipsed. Seldom has such severe punishment 
been inflicted upon men of even proved moral delinquency. 
It is a pleasure to know that, while he lies unconscious of 
the reawakening sympathy of his countrymen, his gallant 
enemy in Spain still remembers him. Admiral Cervera has 
sent a cablegram, of which the English is apparently his own. 
“T am greatly afflicted to learn that the valiant Hobson is in 
an unhealthy state. I am praying to God to return him to 
health, and, if he dies, to receive him into his presence.” 


Idol-breaking. 


The idol was an icon, hence the word “ iconoclast,”— the 
idol-breaker. We have learned at last that they who in the 
old time destroyed works of art in the name of religion, and 
for a temporary advantage wrought ruin with the pictures, 
the statues, the monuments, the buildings, and the literature 
of antiquity, did a work which the world will never cease to 
regret. But we cannot understand the times in which they 
lived unless we see that the same spirit still survives, and 
that to the idol-breaker it is justified by what seems to us to 
be duties of the first importance. We cannot understand 
our nearest neighbors unless we take account of that which 
is right and good in their feeling and their motive when they 
attempt to expel or to destroy that which to us seems inno- 
cent and right, or even good and desirable. 

The violin is an instrument of such power that, played 
upon by a master hand, it may express every emotion of the 
human soul. It wails and weeps and sings until those who 
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listen seem to hear tones and voices rich enough and rare 
enough to express the most beautiful things in thought and 
feeling. But to the idol-breaker the “ fiddle” has no associa- 
tion excepting with ungodly mirth and unhallowed pleasure. 
He has heard it only in the resorts of vice or in the ways 
that led to them. A godly person, with a barren imagination 
and a narrow experience, may shudder to see his boy lay his 
hand upon this instrument which seems to him fit only for 
devil worship. 

Dancing, to these who have known it among the innocent 
pleasures of the household and the wider life of society, 
where it expressed only happy feeling and the joy of rhythmi- 
cal expression, seems innocent ; and they who thus enjoy danc- 
ing cannot understand the horror with which many good 
people regard it. But the idol-breakers know it only through 
traditions of pagan rites, where dancing was the appropriate 
expression of passion in all its forms down to the lowest bac- 
chanalian orgies, or in the life about them where they have 
seen fiddling and dancing connected only with the tempta- 
tions of the lower life. 

The theatre presents to some a stage where the noblest 
forms of human life and character are so represented as to 
quicken the intellect, stimulate the imagination, and make 
the real life of man more desirable and its highest achieve- 
ments possible. They know that the theatre is not always 
at its best; but they know also that, choosing the best, they 
may in it have converse with great souls. But they who 
have no fine association with the best works of the dramatist 


and the actor, seeing how the theatre is most often used by - 


those who make vice attractive, learn to hate the theatre and 
all its works. They believe that it opens downward to baser 
things, and therefore they will have none of it. 

These three forms of idol-breaking are passing, because 
the wider experience and the finer culture, which are now 
common to men and women in all churches, have shown the 
finer aspects of life. We are all learning now that the good 
uses of these things must prevail. But there are other 
vestiges of the same instinct of destruction to be seen among 
us, and they are by no means absent from the works and 
ways of those who think themselves to be liberal. 

Some of the hymns and prayers of the ages have come 
down to us through the Roman, the Greek, and the Anglican 
churches. Many of them have been wrought into liturgies, 
which express the highest thought and inspiration of the 
most devout souls of all ages, but because priestcraft, which 
is unholy, knows how to put the most sacred things to ig- 
noble uses, our idol-breakers can do no justice to a liturgy, 
nor to anything that it contains or that is associated with it. 
Because they hate and fear the cunning, the cruelty, and the 
falsehood that have often clothed themselves with the gar- 
ments of a beautiful order of worship, they will not willingly 
consent to the survival of a liturgy or believe that good can 
come of it. 

Because the Catholic Church has had a long history in 
which many things are recorded that by the Protestant are 
cited as the ground and justification of the Reformation, and 
because the Catholic name still covers many social and 
political ideas and methods to which all Protestants are and 
must be antagonistic, therefore there are liberals who hate 
the Catholic Church for the same reason that the old-fash- 
ioned Methodist denounces dancing and the theatre. There 
are people who believe that, if the truth were known, we 
should find a store of rifles in the garrets of Catholic 
churches, and secret prison cells where their refractory 
pupils, nuns, and priests are confined and punished without 
due process of law. Therefore, the idol-breaker, to destroy 
the evils that he knows or suspects, would destroy the Cath- 
olic Church. 

It is still necessary in some districts to burn the homes 
of men which have been infected by leprosy or the plague. 
Rats and vermin and the germs of disease have packed the 
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place with foulness which cannot be washed away quickly 
enough to save human life without the swift touch of fire. 
But, for the common uses of men, science now shows how to 
disinfect the streets and homes of a city without destroying 
them. If we wait long enough, the uses of all created things 
appear; and it is safe to say that no institution ever won the 
love, the admiration, and the devoted service of any con- 
siderable number of human beings that did not have in it 
something which can be put to the highest uses when we 
learn what these uses are. The ugliest idols have a charm to 
those who know all their history, and can regard with tender- 
ness the human fears that created them, and the desire 
and hope which, in some way unknown to us, were sheltered 
by them. 


Laborers for the Harvest. 


The secretary of the American Unitarian Association, in 
a wise article in a late number of the Register about his 
Western trip, used these striking words: “ It is not that peo- 
ple are everywhere crying for Unitarianism in definite words, 
but rather the existence of an unspoken, often an uncon- 
scious need for a representation of religion which can touch 
active, rationalistic, forceful persons. ... The West is swarm- 
ing with people who will never have any religion unless we, 
or some religious body which serves the same ideals as we 
do, proceed to inspire them to a recognition of the helpful- 
ness of religion.” 

If this be true,— and, in our judgment, it is decidedly so,— 
two things appear to follow. First, that no theology of defi- 
nite statement has any hold upon these multitudes or, indeed, 
upon the country at large. The time when the announce- 
ment of a dogma could rouse enthusiasm and rally around it 
a band or sect of followers seems to be past. The fences 
are down; and, in fact, so are the houses. The land is open 
on all sides ; and people wander over it, as along Boston Com 
mon or Hyde Park in London, arrested only by individual 
preachers. It is their conviction or personal power, rather 
than any clear belief and loyalty to it on the part of the 
congregation, on which churches to-day are founded and by 
which they are vitalized. 

Secondly, this calls for a higher type of minister than did 
the old order. It is very clear that an inferior kind of clergy 
can satisfy the demands of churches fed by expositions of 
Scripture or of accepted creeds, to say nothing of those who 
wish chiefly readers of liturgies and organizers of parish 
work, as compared with the clergy needed when truth must 
be sought, not merely expounded, and preached with power 
and charm. The burden laid upon the preacher of to-day 
is an extremely heavy one. A writer upon the history of the 
pulpit lays down the proposition that the most eloquent 
preaching has been in the pulpits of those churches whose 
belief is most ancient and unchanged. Principal Storey said 
of John Caird, “ As his theology broadened and his mind 
became imbued with philosophy, he became more and more 
reserved in his oratory, gave less rein to feeling, and spoke 
with comparatively little of the fire and passion of his earlier 
days.” This is not the only case in which a preacher, pass- 
ing from one evangelical to a liberal fold or point of view, 
became a less satisfactory preacher. The nature of the 
thinker and that of the orator are not identical, though both 
are necessary to the world’s welfare. When, therefore, the 
old creeds begin to waver and the preacher has to grope his 
way to new pastures, his energy is diverted from enthusiasm 
to inquiry. 

It is, therefore, very unjust to lay whatever decline of 
attachment to religious institutions may really exist at the 
door of the clergy, as if they were inferior to their fathers. 
Nor is it a fair retort to point to the success of a few 
preachers of extraordinary ability. A religion which is to 
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humble as well as the unusual man, so that the village as 
well as the great city may have prosperous churches and 
devout congregations. For men of brilliant gifts, who have 
been able to find fresh convictions in the tumult of opinion 
and the barren waste of agnosticism which make up the 
religious situation to-day, the opportunity is great. But an 
order of mind that once would have done excellent service 
to churches of well-defined beliefs is to-day suffering much 
failure and distress. 

In speaking of “liberal” folds and points of view, we 
are using comparative terms, not referring to any one or 
two sects. The whole Protestant Church is becoming 
liberalized and of very dubious opinion on religious matters. 
Those who can be held in the folds by old associations or 
the customs of their class remain in them. But many very 
vigorous minds, who demand clearly cut ideas, entirely dis- 
engaged from authority and closely connected with practical 
life, are being left or becoming unchurched. Religious, 
earnest, of great value to the better life of the community, 
they wait for the sincere and plain word of God. He who 
has it to give is the man of the hour. 

How little the churches of any sect are doing to supply this 
need is shown by an address of the bishop of Massachusetts 
to the Episcopal Club of Boston. Out of all the parishes 


‘of Massachusetts, he said, there were not half a dozen, 


or two in each year of the divinity schools, represented in 
the young men who were studying for the Episcopal ministry. 
It would appear that fathers who are churchmen are not 
doing what they should to lead the minds of their sons to 
the ministry.’ It is not, however, the fault of the fathers, 
but of the Church, of the vagueness of its theology, and its 
slight power to inspire men with the desire to consecrate 
themselves to such work. “The great body of Episcopal 
clergymen were brought up in other denominations,” said 
the speaker. That is coming to be true of the Unitarian 
ministry. The supply of the pulpit, in other words, is not 
coming from the sources to which we have been in the habit 
of looking for it, but from what seem to be chance influ- 
ences from the spirit of the age. Perhaps we ought to say 
that the spirit of God, bearing new truth, is seeking men 
to whom to entrust it wherever they can be found; and the 
churches who are able to hear the word they have to speak 
are found by them. In other words, it is the prophet, not 
the priest, whom men love to hear, and who will more and 
more be heard. 


The Public Health. 


The boards of health of the different States of our Union 
are probably working more in concert now than at any pre- 
vious time, and the condition of the public health tends to 
approximate in the different States more than formerly. The 
annual report of the State Board of Massachusetts indicates 
that material progress is being made under the supervision 
of the State authorities, that the most fatal and prevalent 
infectious, diseases are better under control than ever, and 
that the official supervision of causes of disease was never at 
a more efficient point than it is to-day. 

The decline of fatality is more marked in consumption 
than in the case of any other scourge of the public health. 
With only two exceptions, every five-year period since 1850 
shows a decline in the proportion of deaths to 10,000 persons 
living, and the last year stands at the foot of the list. Begin- 
ning with 41.1 for the first period, the proportion falls to 
23.1 for the period 1891 to 1895 inclusive, while the later 
years show the following gratifying decline: 1896, 21.7; 
1897, 20.8; 1898, 19.4; 1899, 18.7. Since the ravages of 
consumption are greater during the wage-earning years (fif- 
teen to sixty) than at other times, the saving to the wealth- 
producing ability of the State is material. But the saving of 
life is of course unspeakably greater in importance. Since 
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the acceptance of the theory that consumption is contagious 
and since it is treated carefully with plenty of precaution on 
that ground, and since hospitals for the special treatment 
of the disease have been established, the fatality has de- 
creased faster than ever. But there is another element in 
the case which the report of the board of health does not 
show, which is certainly a material one. That is the better 
care of the person which is possible now compared with fifty 
years ago, or even much less than that. Water-proof cloth- 
ing and shoes for wet weather, warm undergarments for the 
cold, better cooked food, due to the advance of science and 
to commercial competition among dealers, shorter hours of 
labor, with less physical exhaustion and corresponding gain 
of mental elation and power resistance,— all these are factors 
which tend directly for the prolongation of life, but which 
cannot appear in any health report or be covered by any de- 
partment of official supervision. 

Another feature of the report which has interest far out- 
side of the State is that which bears upon the disputed wis- 
dom of vaccination. Since 1885 the Massachusetts records 
have covered this point; and the result shows that the 
fatality from small-pox was 7.6 per cent. among those vacci- 
nated, but 26 per cent. among the unvaccinated. Only one 
vaccinated infant under one year of age was attacked by 
small-pox, and that one survived. ‘There were 23 attacks of 
unvaccinated infants under one year; and 11 of them, or 47.8 
per cent., died. Among vaccinated persons under fifteen 
years there were 35 attacks and no deaths; while among un- 
vaccinated persons under fifteen years of age there were 96 
attacks and 18 deaths, or 18.7 per cent. Further statistics 
bear out the demonstration against the reasonableness of the 
revived opposition to the practice of vaccination. 

The death-rate has declined to a lower point than ever 
before, including all causes. The highest point for the last 
decade was 20.8 in 1892, but for 1898 it was only 17.5, and 
in 1899 it fell a point further to 17.4. For the latter year, 
consumption still stood at the head, with 5,221 deaths; but 
pneumonia, with 4,993, was not far behind. Cholera in- 
fantum claimed 1,964, and cancer 1,838. Scientific control 
of infectious diseases is proceeding markedly. Typhoid has 
a demonstrated connection with the impurity of water sup- 
plies, and now go.5 per cent. of the people of the State are 
supplied by some public system, to the marked exemption 
from typhoid. The ravages of diphtheria have been checked 
wonderfully by the use of anti-toxin. The fatality of the 
disease was 31.7 per cent. of cases as recently as 1893; but 
in 1899 it had fallen to 11.5, and this new agent is credited 
with the difference. 

Cities are coming to recognize the need of separate build- 
ings for patients with infectious diseases, and 11 now have 
isolation hospitals. Not only are patients treated better in 
these places than elsewhere, but there is a saving of the 
wages of the persons who would otherwise be quarantined 
and of the loss of schooling by children. The report holds 
that this saving fully equals the cost of the separate hos- 
pitals. The inspection of food and drugs to protect the pub- 
lic from danger and fraud adds to the efficiency of the 
department, while the supervision of sources of water supply 
brings nearly all the public under the oversight of the board. 

It is along these lines that the State boards of the differ- 
ent States must be presumed to be working, for it is the fact 
that there is much copying by the States of the good things 
which they find that the other States are doing. Though 
these special figures relate to one State, yet it is a fair pre- 
sumption that they indicate conditions which exist in most 
of the other States, and that there is solid growth in the pub- 
lic health in all parts of the country. There is no reason 
evident why these improvements will not continue. Indeed, 
with the profound study of consumption and pneumonia 
which is in progress, it is reasonable to believe that before 
many years these diseases will be as much under control as 
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small-pox and diphtheria, which were formerly of terribly 
fatal power. 

But the prospect is narrow when it is limited to the 
physical field only. These statistics mean the lightening 
of the gloom which overshadows many a home. They mean 
joy and peace where there has been sorrow over incurable j 
misfortune. They mean new inspiration to face the evils of ' 
life, for those evils are seen in diminishing procession and 
less able to resist the increasing vitality and mental stamina 
of the average man, woman, and child. Life is becoming 
less rheumatic, decrepit, and sour. Its burdens are lighter. 
Its span is longer. Its days are more continuously cheerful. | 
It has less hard work. It plays more. The rains are not 
so bedraggling. The winter is not so marrow-chilling. The 
family circle is not so frequently broken. Such is the pros- . 
pect we look forth upon. ; | 


Current Copics. 


THE question of the rejection, amendment, or ratification 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which is an amendment of the 
earlier Clayton-Bulwer agreement, and provides for the con- 
struction and control of the Nicaragua Canal by the United | 
States, has been the subject of interesting, or at times sen- 
sational, discussion in the Senate, sitting in executive session. 
Senator Morgan of Alabama, in urging the advisability of the 
construction of the canal, admitted in the course of a speech 
on Thursday of last week that a disregard by the United 
States of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and its amendatory agree- 
ment would result in a war between Great Britain and the 
United States; but he pleaded for the construction of the 
canal as a purely American enterprise, to be forever under 
American control, even at the risk of such a war. The op- 
position to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty developed, during the 
discussion, all the strength that had been promised for it. 
At the opening of the present week it was announced in the 
Senate that the administration desired the ratification of 
the treaty ; and it was further suggested that, in the event of 
its rejection, Hon. John Hay, the Secretary of State, would 
feel compelled to resign his office, as he would regard the 
hostile action of the Senate as a reflection upon his states- 
manship, and would find himself in a delicate position with 
the British government. It appeared, at the beginning of 
the week, that the treaty would be able to command a ma- 
jority in the Senate. 

Js 


THE proceedings in the national House of Representatives 
last week furnished a surprise in the criticism which Repre- 
sentative Samuel W. McCall, a Republican from Massachu- 
setts, made upon what he conceives to be the policy of the 
administration with regard to the acquisition of territory. | 
In the course of a discussion of the army bill, which pro- | 
vided for the establishment of a regular army of 50,000 men 
in round numbers, which can be augmented to 100,000 at 
the discretion of the President, Mr. McCall asked what 
necessity there was for such an increase of the armed forces 
of the republic, and deprecated the occasion for it. Last 
Thursday the House passed the bill, with various amend- 
ments, on a strict party vote, Mr. McCall voting with the 
minority. ‘The House Committee on Ways and Means pre- 
pared, on Wednesday of last week, a bill reducing the war 
stamp taxes by $40,000,000. The measure provides for a 
reduction of the duties upon beer, cigars, bank paper, and 
charitable legacies. It is understood that the beer interests 
are not satisfied with the reduction of nearly $10,000,000 in 
the tax upon the article which they produce, and that the 
brewers have organized a powerful lobby at the Capitol to 


secure still more favorable consideration for the beer prod-— 
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uct at the hands of the House of Representatives. A strong 
effort will be made to secure a vote on the revenue bill be- 
fore the holidays; but the indications are that the debate 
upon it will be protracted and spirited. Its eventual pas- 
sage, however, is regarded as assured, although there is a 
disposition on the part of the administration to regard the 
degree of reduction provided in it as somewhat too generous. 


as 


TuE interesting announcement was made in Boston last 
week that Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, a wealthy broker of that 
city and of New York, is to finance the construction of a 
yacht to represent Boston in the trial races that are to 
decide the honor of defending the America’s cup against Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s second challenger. The Boston defender 
is to be managed by a syndicate of Boston yachtsmen, and 
will embody in its design the distinctive features of yacht 
construction that pertain to Boston in contradistinction to 
those of New York, as represented by the Herreshoffs. Mr. 
Lawson’s enterprise will contribute very much to the interest 
of the preparations for the America’s cup races, which are in 
themselves second in importance only to the contest between 
the British and American boats themselves. The New York 
Yacht Club, which is the official recipient of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s challenge, regards the plans of the Boston men in 
a thoroughly sportsmanlike manner, and will make no 
attempt to evade Boston’s challenge for the title of defending 
the cup on the technical ground of Mr. Lawson’s non-mem- 
bership in the club. The desire of the yachtsmen of both 
Boston and New York is to place against Shamrock II., the 
new challenger, a yacht that shall embody the best product of 
American theories of navigation, combined with American 
mechanical skill. ‘The America’s cup races of 1901 will be 
a more representative international event than ever before in 
their history, in that they will represent more completely the 
best American ideas of the construction and management of 
a racing machine, the most delicate structure of its kind in 
the world. 
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Tue Secretary of the Navy last Saturday opened bids for 
the construction of warships to the value of $50,000,000, 
The aggregate of the contracts for which bids were made 
represented what is probably the greatest industrial event 
that has been recorded in the naval history of the world. 
There were eight bidders; and the bids represented ship- 
building concerns of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
San Francisco. The Congressional appropriation under 
which the bids were invited authorizes the construction of 
five new battleships, which are to be the most advanced and 
thoroughly built ships of their class, and six armored cruisers 
of the minimum speed of twenty-two knots. The battleships 
and the cruisers together will do much toward carrying out 


the plan of the naval construction bureau of the Navy De- - 


partment, which announced, in its last annual report, that the 
United States navy is in no way equal in its proportions to 
the solution of the task which may be set before it at any 
time in the course of the manifold relations of the country 
with foreign governments, It is the unanimous opinion of 
naval men, in so far as it has found official expression, that 
the United States will find itself compelled to build for its 
own defence and for the purposes of its rapidly growing for- 
eign commerce a navy of vast proportions, requiring expen- 
ditures on an enormous scale for its construction and main- 
tenance. ‘This view is being pressed upon Congress and the 
public at every opportunity. 


Tue sessions of the British Parliament since its opening 
last week have been full of dramatic incident, far exceeding 
in interest the ordinary proceedings of the legislative branch 
‘of the greatest empire that the world has yet seen. Mr. 
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Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for the colonies, and 
the Marquis of Salisbury in a lesser degree, have been the 
two dominant personalities of the session so far. In the 
course of the debate upon various amendments to the speech 
from the throne, and the consideration of various party reso- 
lutions, Mr. Chamberlain has been made the object of some 
of the most vigorous personal criticisms that have been 
known in the annals of British Parliamentary life. Mr. 
Chamberlain has dealt very adroitly with these attacks. 
Last week Mr. Chamberlain quite robbed the opposition of 
its fire when he announced, in response to a peculiarly bitter 
attack in Parliament, that the colonial office had already 
projected, and was prepared to apply at the earliest possible 
opportunity, a scheme of civil government in South Africa. 
Inasmuch as the opposition had denounced in unmeasured 
terms the government’s alleged determination to conduct the 
administration of the former Boer republics upon a military 
basis, with all the severities attendant thereto, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s announcement came to his opponents as a surprise of 
surprises. It had the effect of suppressing completely an 
amendment to the queen’s speech which had been proposed, 
but which was promptly withdrawn at the conclusion of the 
colonial secretary’s speech upon the subject of civil govern- 
ment for South Africa. 
sgl cad 

But the debate in the House of Commons last Monday 
was, if anything, more extraordinary than it had been during 
the previous week, because it was more intensely personal. 
A radical member brought in a resolution condemning Mr. 
Chamberlain’s participation in a large number of corpora- 
tions, some of which hold contracts from the admiralty, and 
others from the war office. The member who offered the 
resolution expressly disclaimed, however, any purpose to 
strike a blow at Mr. Chamberlain personally. The colonial 
secretary chose to consider the resolution as a blow aimed at 
himself, and proceeded to reply to the implied charge of 
jobbery. In an impassioned speech, he denied any connec- 
tion with any but two of the long list of corporations which 
had been embodied in the radical member’s address, and 
announced specifically that his income from the stock that 
he holds in those two corporations does not amount to more 
than a few pounds or a few shillings a year. He depre- 
cated in strong terms the political enmity that had directed 
a blow at.the reputation for integrity of a minister who had 
spent the past twenty-five years of his life in the full blaze 
of public activities, and who had never before been accused 
constructively of dishonesty. Mr. Chamberlain’s defence on 
both occasions was a splendid demonstration of his abilities 
as a Parliamentary leader. The events in the British Par- 
liament at the opening of its present session will descend 
into history as among the most dramatic incidents of British 
Parliamentary life. 

we 


TueE French Chamber of Deputies, during its session last 
Monday, unanimously passed a resolution urging the gov- 
ernment to prohibit the manufacture and sale in the republic 
of spirituous liquors which have been condemned as inju- 
rious by the French Academy of Medicine. ‘The resolution 
is aimed at the enormous consumption of absinthe, which 
has become a profoundly alarming habit among Frenchmen 
of all classes in recent years. M. Vaillant, the socialist 
deputy who brought the resolution before the Chamber, laid 
great stress upon the ravages which absinthe is working 
among the population of France. ‘The increase in the con- 
sumption of absinthe,” said M. Vaillant, ‘marches arm in 
arm with the cases of drivelling insanity, which will end by 
becoming a national malady.” The French Academy of 
Medicine recently condemned the use of absinthe as inju- 
rious in the highest degree, and recommended some action 
in the direction of greater moderation in the national con- 
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sumption of it. Observers who have looked closely into the 
life and habits of the French people have frequently reached 
the conclusion, based upon a superficial view of circum- 
stances, that Frenchmen are degenerating physically, and 
that the degeneration is due very largely to the excessive 
and habitual use of absinthe. The French government will 
probably respond to the action which the Chamber took last 
Monday by placing some effective restrictions upon the pro- 
duction and sale of the objectionable liquor; and this action 
will inevitably be followed by prohibitive measures at some 
future time. 


Brevities. 


We are very sorry to say, by authority of the managing 
editor of the ew World, that the December issue will be 
the last. 


Evidences accumulate that the aborigines of North and 
South America were either of Asiatic origin or of mixed 
race, with a strong infusion of Chinese and other Oriental 
blood. 


As no one is wise enough to predict what form the church 
of the future will take, or what form of organization will 
survive, the part of wisdom is to make those that now exist 
as excellent as possible in the hope that the fittest will 
survive. 


A child may come up out of a gutter half-starved, half 
clad, knowing the world principally as a place where he gets 
kicks and curses, and yet by force of some inner impulse 
make its way straight to the best things in human culture 
and conduct. 


Mr. Bronson Alcott was in the habit of asserting that 
what we call the lower animals were not, any of them, our 
ancestors who were on the way up toward the top of the 
ladder, but were lapses, degenerates that had fallen off 
from the line represented by human nature. 


The problems of reform are greatly complicated by intel- 
ligent people who think they can learn how, for instance, 
workingmen feel, by attempting to do their work or by 
attempting to discover how other people take their work 
without having had the preparation which has made the 
work to these others seem easy, if not desirable. 


It is pleasant to see how many of our religious exchanges 
speak in a kindly way of the new biographies of Parker and 
Martineau. The odium theologicum seems to be disappear- 
ing; and men are judged for their motives and intentions 
and their moral character without reference to consequences 


which, it is supposed, may be drawn from their theological 


opinions. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided that a 
semicolon makes all the difference to the hotels between 
selling and not selling wine, beer, and other liquors to 
guests after 11 p.M. The semicolon was intended to apply 
only to sales on Sunday. But the court is compelled to 
enforce the laws of punctuation as well as the laws on the 
statute books. 


We know but little about the history of the human race. 
Its beginnings everywhere are still behind that screen which 
Lord Bacon described as having been dropped between us 
and antiquity. Now and then we lift a corner of the veil, 
and find, six, eight, or ten thousand years ago, human beings 
almost exactly like ourselves, some of them almost as civil- 
ized as even we ourselves. 


A Western expressman once said: “The man we need in 
our pulpit is one who will put his work at the front and for- 
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get himself. The mistake we have all made in this church 
is to look for a man who could make a reputation as a 
preacher, which would attract others and increase our num- 
bers. Now I see that we need to find some one who will 
help us do our proper work, and let that tell.’’ 


There is no lack of intellectual stimulus in all the cities 
of America. Studies, clubs, lectures, readings, concerts, 
abound. These things will take effect in the new century. 
We note the preponderance of women in attendance, which 
critics often speak of as a peculiarity of the church. If the 
feminine intellect is cultivated, and women assimilate the 
results of modern thought and discovery while the men are 
attending to their business and their pleasures, what will 
happen by and by when the women know and the men do 
not? 


Letters to the Editor. 


That New Hall in Tokio. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I wish every Unitarian would read, and read again, Mr. 
Murai’s article in the Register of November 29. Ina private 
letter written from Tokio soon after his return from America 
Mr. Murai says: “ Some friend said to me the other day: 
‘Orthodox ministers are complaining to-day that their 
churches are too large for their small attendance, while you 
Unitarian workers are complaining that your hall is too 
small because you have overflowing audiences from Sunday 
to Sunday. What‘a strange contrast !’” 

Again he says, ‘“‘ We have burning enthusiasm within and 
grand opportunities without, and we must have that new 
hall built to make the one meet the other.” So may it be! 

W,. ENE 


The Church. 


We recently published a definition of the Visible Church 
as “an assemblage of human beings, seeking divine help 
and mutual aid, that they may win and cherish right ideals, 
and realize them in conduct.” We invited other definitions, 
not to exceed thirty words in length. A few have been pub. 
lished, and this week we offer the following. 

[EprTor. ] 


Rev. C. W. Wendte of Newton Centre, Mass., furnishes 
the following definition, including a quotation from a 
Divinity School lecture by Dr. Oliver Stearns: ‘‘* Social man 
organized to manifest and cherish the religious life’; ze., 
for worship, instruction, and benevolence.” 


From Millard F. Warren, M.D., of Berea, Ohio; “An 
organization for serving a god is the true connotation of the 
word ‘church.’ In Christianity the deity served is the God 
portrayed by Christ.” ; 


From President Carlyle Summerbell of Le Grande, Ia.: 
“The church is composed of human beings that live in 
harmony with their highest environment, which gives them 
the spirit of Jesus.” 


From T. G. M., Chicago: “The church is the school of 
the soul.” 


From Rev. E. C. Towne, Albany, N.Y.: “A special 
organization of Christian endeavor and service, in accord- 
ance with the teaching, by Christ and by universal reason 
and conscience, of good will to men and trust in God.” 
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For the Christian Register. 
“Quique Justi erant.” 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


L thought of those who shall forever shine 

Like stars,— the spirits of the Perfect Just 

Who lived unto themselves, yet not themselves ; 
For where they walked a light trailed after them. 
So shone they, and so walked they ; and they saw 
The face of him who is invisible, 

And by the vision they were comforted. 


Lord, I have disobeyed the great white dream, 
And I the vision have not followéd; 

Yet this I know: that thou shalt one day come 
And knock and enter in and sup with me 

And I with thee. Then I to thee will say: 
“Dear Master! I was self-securely strong ; 

I trusted overmuch my own right arm; 

I was intolerant to those without, 

Deeming myself within. Self-pinnacled, 

I strove to reach the topmost heights, nor saw 
That heights are often won by stooping low. 


“Grant thou for the remainder of my day 
That I may live in great simplicity, 

And speak directly to my fellow-men. 
Above all, be sincere, and make the word 
Subservient to the downright sense of it. 
I dwell too much upon the surfaces. 

This will I do: get to the gist and core, 
As near as may be, of the Mystery. 

I feel no tremor lest I come too near; 
For I shall wander, seeking, till I die. 


“To those, O Lord, who dare not disobey, 

My sisters and my brethren, grant no peace, 

But grant them everlastingly awake 

To all the wide need of the world for them, 

Still to be doing, tiptoe like a flame, 

Urged ever onward by a great unrest 

That seized them once, and will not let them go.” 


Our Thought of God. 


BY REV. C, F. DOLE, 


I. 


Can we ever be sure of the fact of God? Can we be as 
sure, for example, as we are sure of the existence of our 
friend whom we see and talk with every day? The thinkers 
and the men of religion tell us that God is the central fact 
in the universe, that he is the only reality, without whom 
all else would vanish, that he is present everywhere. If the 
voices of religion are true, if God really is, we ought surely 
to be easily made aware of him ! 

Observe that there is no such difficulty as once hindered 
men from knowing God. Men once conceived of God as 
living at a distance and ruling the world by deputies. 
You might go to him when you died, you might see him in 
heaven; but you could not expect to see him here. You 
could only be sure of him, if at all, because you had been 
told about him. We do not say this any longer. If he is 
anywhere, he is here. If we can ever be sure of him in 
another life, we can be sure of him in this present life. If 
_in any honest sense prayer or communion is real, it must be 
because each soul of us has direct access to the universal 
life. It is this or nothing. And all the greatest affirmations 
of religion assure us that it is precisely this. . 

What obstacle, then, prevents us from being as sure of God 
as we are sure of our nearest friend? Let us search for our 
innermost doubt. We cannot see God’s face, we cannot 
touch his hand, we cannot hear his voice, as we see, touch, 
and hear in the case of our friend. Is this true? Recollect 
that we never see or touch or hear the soul of our friend. 
That which thinks, wills, aspires, and loves, is beyond sight 
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or sense. He, too, never quite sees us. Our senses are 
only so many avenues of approach to each other. Never- 
theless, they. suffice. We are perfectly sure of each other’s 
thought and love and reality. 

What we wish to suggest is that we do see, touch, and 
hear God as truly at least as we see, touch, and hear in the 
case of our friend. Our friend has a few familiar aspects of 
his face, a few motions of his body, a few tones of his voice. 
God has infinite aspects, motions, and voices. Our friend 
at times perplexes us with words, looks, deeds, which for the 
moment do not seem to accord with his character. Never- 
theless, at his best, all apparent inconsistencies dissolve, and 
we love one another. In his unity, heart and soul and mind, 
he is our good friend. At our best, we see and know the 
perfect and full-grown man,— the soul of our friend. 

It is just so in our knowledge of God. There are mo- 
ments, there are aspects, there are motions, which perplex 
us. How should there not be in an infinite nature? Yet 
at our best, when we see clearest, when the great laws come 
into view, when the eternal motions are visible, when the 
voices of God speak their deeper message of harmony and 
unity, our souls rest in God as truly as ever the thoughts of 
ancient Psalmists rested in the Eternal. Have we not heard 
God in the forest or by the ocean or in the mighty inspired 
Whom else did 
we hear? Have we not been in touch with God when our 
hands have clasped the hands of the faithful, the high- 
minded, the merciful, in a common bond of allegiance? 
Was it not allegiance to the Spirit of the universe, making 
itself felt in actual presence? Have we not seen God in 
skies and stars, in snow crystals and flowers, in the eyes of 
little children, and often in the smile of love which would 
give all for our sake? Where else, except out of the heart 
of the universe, did this wonderful light of love gleam upon 
us? Yes! we are poor, if we have not many a time stood 
in the presence chamber of the Eternal. Do we not always 
stand there? Can we ever flee from his presence? Do we 
not then know— what the fact is—that we live in God’s 
world, and, indeed, are his children? 

I have spoken, so far, as if we might be at least as sure 
of God as we are of our nearest friends. We have seen 
that we are assured of the presence and reality of God in the 
Same way aS we are made aware of any personality. I go 
on to say that we know the reality of God more directly 
still. We are not dependent upon what our senses convey 
to us through the display of power, through the sight of end- 
less worlds traversed by Law and bound together into Unity, 
through scenes of matchless order and beauty, through 
marvellous harmonies of music, through the light of friendly 
Love, shining upon us. The truth is that we may know God 
more intimately. If he is at all, he must be within us. It 
is this deepest mystery of life that we have next to consider. 


The Minister. 


BY W. F. SKERRYE. 


I think that it was Curtis who said that ideas are the life of 
anation. Whoever said it, it is true, and no less true of the 
individual than of the nation. It is in the life of ideas as 
distinguished from the life of mere bodily activity that the 
higher life of our communities consists. It is a good thing 
to be strong, quick, deft, and enduring in body, but better 
to be strong in patience, hope, and faith, quick to see and 
appreciate things right in the sight of God, deft and endur- 
ing in doing them. And whatever tends to promote and 
cultivate such a state contributes to the higher life of the 
community. 

This thought life, in which body is the servant of mind, is 
one on which the ministry places emphasis in common with 
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all the learned professions. In this view, therefore, the minis- 
try is but one of many helpers to the higher life. But what we 
would know is not what the ministry contributes in common 
with other professions, but rather what is its distinctive and 
peculiar place in fostering the life which takes long views, 
and looks beneath things to the thoughts that give them 
birth. The answer to our question is that, in a peculiar 
sense, the minister is the interpreter to men of their own 
daily lives and deeds. He reveals the fact of the existence 
of a higher life by his interpretation of the lower. He 
shows that the lower is the higher just as soon as a man 
sees God therein. In his reading of the common facts of 
our common life, men discover a hidden glory of which they 
have never before dreamed. He shows that the higher life 
consists not more in the nature of a man’s environment 
than in the nature of the man; that the kingdom of heaven 
is within us; and that, therefore, all men, if they will, may 
become citizens of that kingdom, not by turning over a new 
leaf, but by rereading the old one. For God is in the one 
as truly as in the other. It is only that the readers have not 
found him. 
Though we are all willing to believe that,— 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,” 


the greatest mystery for many of us is to see wherein he 
moves at all. It is the work of a Christian ministry to 
teach us that, as of old, so now, the mystery of God’s ways 
lies in their simplicity, and to impart the lesson by taking 
the facts of to-day and revealing the hidden heart of 
them,— by showing that, as of old, so now, all things are 
big with divinity, and in the heart of them far other than 
they seem. When every farm-house had its loom and every 
housewife was weaver and spinner, no special skill was de- 
manded, no one wanted more than enough for his own use, 
But the old order yielded, giving place to a new, till now, 
through individual and international competition, the plod- 
ding housewife with her clumsy contrivance has been re- 
placed by a workman of a thousand eyes and a magic hand 
that drives at will a tireless monster, to feed which taxes the 
power of lands and seas. 

But the workers have neither time nor inclination to read 
the hidden meaning of all this. It is all they can do to keep 
up with their work, and the factory windows seem far enough 
from heaven or any hint thereof. To bring some hint of 
hope to them now, to teach them just what a magnificent 
epic the swift shuttles are singing, to help them to the knowl- 
edge that in the iron and steel, and amid the endless rack and 
roar thereof, is an eye that sees the end from the beginning, 
a mind that knows and has willed it all, and a heart whose 
great beats are nearer their own than the engine’s throbbings 
under their feet, is the privilege and the splendid office of 
the ministry in our communities. 


Emasculate Kindness. 


BY REV. EDWARD P. PRESSEY. 


Allow me to hang up as companion picture, over against 
“ A Drop of Oil” in a recent Register, some sketches coming 
under the title above. 

With the welcome increase of urbanity in methods of 
moral reform and religious presentation, has come the prob- 
lem of the very existence of the church at all, in many places. 
This we may smile at with urbane content. But other 
things have followed that may alarm some people. The 
charge comes again and again that the ministers of this 
mollified method are psychically effeminate, ministering to 
the sentiments of a few women only. In other words, the 
new urbanity, with all its beauty that is to be desired, is also 
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timid, pale-faced, more scared into non-committal of ideas 
than any old-fashioned sinner was ever scared by a flaming 
brimstone hell. I know a minister; (he does not happen to 
be liberal orthodox or of any persuasion of which we expect 
timidity) ; who is in terror of his church and parish all the 
time. He is kind and agreeable to everybody — except to 
the persistent reformer. And to him, when he discovers 
that empty courtesies do not fill his little stomach with joy, 
he becomes suddenly manly and severe, calculating, as he 
does in most cases, that go per cent. of his constituency is 
against the reformer for the time being. And he is so little 
a man, he counts with certainty upon being forgotten as an 
opponent to right by time the reformer succeeds. 

This little minister has convictions in regard to many 
things the times demand,— as, for example, ministerial cham- 
pionship of the democracy which laboring men are (often 
ignorantly and brutally) striving for against their own blind 
captains of industry; but he is (to put it bluntly, as he puts 
it to me in our Monday conferences) afraid of his bread 
and butter. He has given three or four little hostages to 
fortune. What he is timid about is not any sense of duty 
to denounce capital in damnatory clauses; but he fears to 
say a good, kindly word for the labor-leader or the led. 
And, if he does, he jumps nearly out of his Sunday collar to 
proceed to qualify it nearly to extinction in frightened regard 
for his wealthy contributor. In his emasculately kind heart, 
he can’t give his wealthy contributor the credit of being a . 
man who had rather than not hear the plain, unprejudiced 
truth on the other side, and has presumably come to church 
to learn the ethical and religious principles in this as in 
other matters. 

Another instance is his habitual timidity about his subjects. 
He has his ear to the ground to hear what his laymen want 
to hear. He strikes manly attitudes in his subjects to draw 
the men. He plays for the young men, and announces 
special services for them, at which bald-headed men and 
spinsters predominate. He does not know that, if there is 
one thing that a layman knows less than any other, it is the 
kind of thing he wants a church or a minister to stand for. 
I had an experience recently. A layman, for whom I retain 
great respect, talked eloquently about ministers who did not 
bring the subjects laymen were absorbed in to their religious 
ears. After the conference I went and wrung his hand, and 
gave him an addressed postal card, with numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5, with blanks for so many subjects that would throng my 
church with laymen. He was tickled, as if he beheld in my 
person the millennium minister. After two months, however, 
I received a humble letter from him, acknowledging his sheer 
inability to suggest any subjects I had not already, as he 
said, spoken upon a score of times, had I seen occasion to do 
so, and that to me, an expert, as he said, upon my parish’s 
moral and spiritual needs, his subjects would not only seem 
foreign to local needs, but possibly frivolous. 

And so I conclude that the brave minister has his ear to 
the ground a good part of the time to hear cries of need, and 
not to dictation of his message; but the rest of the time it is 
open to Heaven only for the word of remedy. In short, he | 
has a message, and gives it, welcome or not welcome, with 
such amenities and indulgences of course as a first-class 
physician uses. The timid minister fears to reduce his al- 
ready thin congregation. The brave minister dares so to do, 
and makes up any possible loss in the long run in some other 
way. If he has anything to say, he says it. His primary 
consideration is not that he shall be in that parish pulpit or 
that that parish shall be in those pews, but that the truth 
shall be heard and done. 

And, like the soldier and the doctor in times of battle or 
plague, the minister is sometimes called upon to die at his 
post of duty. He will die rather than preach a lie or a safe- 
sounding equivocation or rather than not say the needed 
truth. 
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lynchers in his sympathetic Northern pulpit. He condemns 
the fathers as bigots. He talks about our hard duty to the 
savage nations. He eggs on the brave Greek against the 


effete Turk, thus displaying his virility. He crusades against 


the new woman, if he thinks he has none in his congregation. 
And I cannot conceive that he has. He screams against 
absent and distant evils, and believes it would be ungracious 
to turn upon his faithful congregation, and say: I want to 
talk upon the evils and virtues of the times and in this com- 
munity; but I see you are only hearers. The men who 
could help me are not here. I could be brave; but, when 
you have a church, two must be brave, the minister and the 
male hearer. Life is not conducted without difficulties. I 


must speak of difficulties and their remedies, I do not be- 
lieve religion is a sedative, a narcotic for pain. It goes 
deeper : it is the life of the normal growing soul. I do not 


believe it is ecstasy. It is struggle and sane vision and 
triumph of character. 

In our urbanity, have we not too often / seco that New 
England, after all, owes much cheerful fruit to the spiritually 
rich, and not gaunt and wild-eyed yet damnatory prophet, 
Jonathan Edwards? And did not they recognize it by setting 
his name, the other day, in the Hall of Fame? Has not the 
advanced hour of our urbanity come to the point when it is 
wholesome to purify our mouths, as Mr. Crothers says, with 
John Calvin and John Knox? Who will write us a poetic 
tribute to Jeremiah and Carlyle in the Register, and not damn 
them, either? Has not our urbanity also the need of a 
slight steel beam stiffening? Should not urbanity be offset 
with a manly recognition of evil? Why should we be scared, 
to recognize our problems? Should they not challenge us to 
the battle? If not, where is our manly courage? 

I find the way to win a manly boy to a cause is to tell 
him the terrors and dangers and hardships. He makes his 
toboggan slide on the scariest hill, and he skates on the 
thinnest ice. I am looking for the problems of the time to 
enlist men and young men, by their fearful challenge, worthy 
of the stuff in them. I look to see religion in our churches 
rid of much of its present emasculate sweetness. 

I do not believe, as one minister said, that Theodore 
Roosevelt is the type of twentieth-century Christian. I am 
too much of a quietist for that. I think it will be a good 
while before Jesus will be out of date, or even men like 
Phillips Brooks. Booker Washington is just on the horizon. 
I believe in the saviors rather than in the riders, whether 
rough or smooth. But I believe none of the saviors have 
had chicken hearts, or feared to recognize and make the 
world first recognize the evil they and the world were to 
overcome with good. 


Spiritual Life. 


Call it happiness or call it blessedness, the life whose end 
is righteousness is a life which satisfies, and which one is 
not willing, but glad to live; its ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all its paths are peace.—Aufus Ellis. 
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I belong to the Universal Church: nothing shall separate 
me from it.... To confine God’s love or his good Spirit 
to any party, sect, or name, is to sin against the fundamental 
law of the kingdom of God.— W. EZ. Channing. 


& 


... Do your duty, else no knowledge, beauty, or love, will 
ever lead you to the peace of God. He who says, “I may 
not be great: I may miss all peace, but I will be true,” 
_ stands at the altar from which the divine benediction is ever 
pronounced.—/enkin Lloyd Jones. 
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We, too, like our great Leader, must be made perfect 
through suffering; but the struggle by night will bring the 
calmness of the morning, the hour of exceeding sorrow will 
prepare the day of godlike strength, the prayer for deliver- 
ance calls down the power of endurance.—/ames Martineau. 


oh 


The real history of Christianity would be the story of lives 
lived in faith and hope, manifesting themselves by patience 
and meekness under trial or by energy and heroism in the 
time of need; lives lowly or exalted that were full of kindly 
and helpful deeds, devoted and self-forgetful lives,—in a 
word, lives that had been touched-by that of Jesus or by 
those that had been touched by his.—C. C. Everett. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory. 


BY REV. CHARLES TILDEN SEMPERS. 


Thine is the Kingdom: throughout all our years 
No briefest moment disregards thy sway ; 
And, when our eyes are blinded for their tears, 
Thy love enfolds us as the light the day. 
Deep in the sorrowing heart of grief and pain, 
Of loss and loneliness, thy love doth dwell; 
And discord yet shall die into the strain 
Wherewith the welcoming courts of heaven shall swell. 


For Power is thine: all power of earth and heaven 
To lift from lowest deeps of sin and shame 

The weakest child to whom thy heart hath given 
The life immortal and the deathless name. 

There is no power but thine; and we believe 
That it is ours, since we of thee partake. 

There is no good that power cannot achieve 
Within our hearts where thou dost dwelling make. 


And thine the Glory: even now we see 
Its brightness in the beauty known of earth, 
A pledge of holier beauty yet to be 
Whereto our souls are destined from their birth; 
And, gladsome children of the heavenly dawn, 
That radiant glory meets us as we grow, 
From beauteous grace to grace e’er mounting on 
The fulness of the Perfect Life to know. 


The Temple of Atheism. 


BY REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 


It was already drawing toward the year 3000 of the 
Christian era. Men were already disputing whether that 
would be the last year of the third or the first year of the fourth 
millennium. All were agreed that the millennium now almost 
closed had been the greatest and most wonderful in human 
history. Physical discovery and mechanical invention had 
practically created a new universe. The very structure of 
matter had been exposed to view. Every school-boy was 
familiar with the quivering molecule or atom, and could see 
with his eyes how all the infinitely varied material of what 
had once been so unscientifically divided into the organic 
and the inorganic worlds is but made up and diversified by 
different packing of the constituent particles. And science 
had obtained control of this packing, so that now any 
substance could be converted into any other; and the old 
problem of transmuting iron into gold was child’s play now. 
In the first rush of discovery, this transmutation had, in- 
deed, been so largely practised that gold had become cheap 
and iron dear; and now all the chemists were busy turning 
the gold back to the more precious because more useful 
—metal. Electricity had been long discarded as the great 
motive power by land and sea in favor of subtler and yet 
mightier forces. The miracles of the ether had begun to 
reveal themselves. The ships of the air had almost super- 
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seded ocean traffic, and not a few adventurous voyagers had 
pierced their way far beyond the limits of our atmosphere, 


till it seemed as though the planets themselves would soon — 


lie within the range of human travel. 

But there was still one thing that checked and perturbed 
the scientific men — now the acknowledged leaders of civili- 
zation — in their quest of universal knowledge and universal 
control over the physical world. Ever at the heart of mat- 
ter, in the very penetralia of physical being, they came upon 
a mysterious, unanalyzable, elusive force which baffled their 
efforts at complete control. There seemed to be another 
control than theirs, a deeper control than that of the physi- 
cal laws themselves, a something akin to a living power, 
from which the physical laws themselves appeared to 
arise. The poets and the preachers—for there were still 
poets and preachers in the land —called this inscrutable 
power by the ancient name of “ God.” 

And the supreme desire and purpose of the foremost leaders 
of science now was to get rid of God, that they, and not he, 
might henceforth guide the universe upon its wheels. 

And there was other reason which gave this purpose and 
desire still greater force and poignancy. For there were 
those who, in the name of this mysterious God, strove to stay 
and hinder some of the investigations of the scientific ex- 
plorer, speaking of moral law as well as physical proceeding 
from the eternal God, and alleging that such law forbade 
many practices which Science held serviceable to her ends. 
So there was much stir among scientific men as to how, by 
further ingenuity of invention, they might at last get rid of 
God “For,” said they, “the perfect kingdom of Man, in 
which he shall wholly control the physical elements around 
him, can never come so long as this ancient kingdom of 
God still casts its blighting shadow on the earth.” 

Then there arose a young man among them, full of ambi- 
tion and of genius. After profound study and experiment, 
he announced that he had at last discovered a way to elimi- 
nate what men called God from at least a limited area of 
earth; and he proposed that they should expunge God 
from a certain space of land, and there build a vast temple 
which should be wholly without God, and in which they 
could pursue their cult in all its branches unchecked and 
unhindered by any power beyond the power of man. 

And God, who pervaded even the place where these men 
conferred, heard their counsels; and in the silence of his 
own being he said, “ They conceive a vain folly; yet by my 
own power will I wholly withdraw myself from this space 
where they are about to erect their temple.” For God de- 
sired that Man should learn the truth. 

So God withdrew himself utterly from that place, save 
that he left to the men there their mechanical powers, and 
still caused his physical laws to prevail; and great was the 
triumph of the men who had conceived that thing. For 
they thought that by their own wisdom and their own skill 
they had shut out God from the vast dome of their mighty 
temple; and they knew not that to build their temple at all 
they needed that God should give power to their brains and 
their hands. 

And they reared that temple of stupendous height, and 
stretching its boundaries over more than a square league of 
of territory, great and splendid and proud. And everywhere 
outside its walls and above its dome God was; but within its 
walls and beneath its dome God was not. 

And the temple was filled by the chemists and engineers 
with an artificial air strangely stimulating to muscle and to 
brain. And it was filled with an artificial light, white and 
dazzling, and such that nothing cast any shadow. And it 
was warmed with an artificial heat that rose and fell by day 
and night. But sometimes a strange and fcetid odor passed 
across the air. And sometimes a sudden darkness, blacker 
than any night, for a few short moments wrapped all things 
in its embrace. And sometimes a burning heat or a deadly 
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cold for the twinkling of an eye shot through the frames of 
the people there. 
of perfect steadfastness in creation. 

But it was a mighty triumph, and on the opening day 


hundreds of thousands flocked to the ceremonial of inaugura- — 


tion. And addresses were delivered full of exultation. And 
there was the blare of magnificent music; but the music had 
in it no undertone, no dream or suggestion beyond its own 


triumphant clash and clang. And the orators praised the — 


kingdom of man, and declared that this was the beginning of 
the end of the kingdom of God. 

In the great crush of the multitude a few children were 
trodden down and women fainted and fell under the feet of 
the throng; but it made no disturbance. For there was no 
movement of help or of rescue. For even such as had been 
compassionate men and kindly were emptied of the senti- 
ment of pity so soon as they passed the entrance-gates of 
that august and splendid temple. 

Then was the temple divided out for many uses. Here 
were to be rows of dwellings for such as desired to be free in 
daily life from the interference of God. Here were gardens 
for the pleasure of the people. Here were galleries of pict- 
ures and of sculpture. Here was a great exchange for trade. 
Here were furnaces and engines for every kind of manufact- 
ure. Here were laboratories for mechanical and chemical 
and biological investigation. And to all these Science 
brought the very best that she could bring,— the very best 
that she could bring without God. And the young man of 
science who had planned it all was crowned with every 
honor by universities, by populace, by government. And 
the vast folds of the flag of the kingdom of Man rolled out 
upon the breeze from the highest pinnacle of the temple. 

Many families moved into the sumptuous houses offered 
for their dwelling. Some, indeed, of the poor and needy 
sought homesteads there; but they were hustled out or 
speedily reduced to serfdom, for somehow so soon as men 
entered that huge enclosure the spirit of brotherhood and 
kindness seemed to die down in them, and greed and self- 
assertion were unchained, and ruled the whole realm of the 
heart. But the rich for a short space found great luxury and 
pleasure there; yet presently the old habits of the heart 
which had made the happiness of home seemed to fade away, 
and the love between husband and wife cooled down and the 
little feuds and jars came oftener. And mothers were not so 
tender to their children. And the faces of little children 


themselves grew defiant and hard. And true home happi- — 


ness slowly sickened and died. Still, no one talked of these 
things; and outside each particular home things looked 
bright and splendid, and each supposed that, if there was a 
gloom at his heart, it was through the tempers of those about 
him, and none doubted the magnificence or the success of 
the institution as a whole. 

And men and women flocked to the gardens gorgeous with 
dazzling flowers. There were none of the humbler blooms 
there, only orchids and tropic blossoms, artificially wrought 
to every magnificence of color and of form. There were 
running waters there, but somehow there was no murmur 
of the waters such as we love. But they fell with a thud that 
had in it neither music nor song. And the great trees had 
strangely lost their charm. For they were all one glare of 
brilliant green, and they cast no shade for the heated and 
the weary. And presently men began to desert these gar- 
dens, and to long for a whiff of a Devonshire lane in an 
English spring or the exuberant life and beauty of a Swiss 
meadow teeming with a thousand blooms. 

As for the great galleries of art, at first they were daily 
thronged with admiring guests; for pictures and statues had 
been brought there from the outside world,— the world where 
some artists, at least, plied brush or chisel with the feeling of 
God in their hearts. But presently men began to be impatient 
of such works as depicted scenes of human sentiment and love: 
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For it is God only that knows the secret 
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‘women looking out with wistful gaze on the seas where their 
man-folk sailed ; children playing in the fields; modest maidens 
listening to the wooing of their lovers. And they ceased to 
find any charm in lovely nooks amid the hills, or meandering 
streams, or stretches of blue ocean, or sunset clouds. And 
by degrees these gave place to the works of artists in ‘the 
studios of the temple, some of them pictures of battle, with 
many figures contorted in the agonies of death; some of 
them sensuous, fleshly pictures, in which all light of the ideal 
was erased from the human form,—till the galleries became 
mere feeding-places for the evil passions that lurk in the 
hearts of men. 

But, as for the roaring furnaces and throbbing engines in 
the department of manufacture, these became busier every 
day; and splendid wares of metal and of porcelain, and gor- 
geous tapestries and flashing silks, and every article of 
luxury and self-indulgence, were turned out in myriads. But, 
as the breathless industries increased, there came to be a 
terrible sacrifice of human life. Deadly fumes rolled through 
the workshops. Fine dust filings filled the lungs. Now 
and again a laborer fell into the consuming flames, or a girl 
was caught in the whir of the machinery. But the overseers 
heeded not; and faster and faster flew the wheels, and 
higher and higher leapt the flames. 

The great exchange where men chaffered and bartered 
was alive with eager merchants and reckless speculators. 
Enormous sums changed hands. Boundless fortunes were 
made by some. Others were cleaned out, in a few hours, of 
all they possessed. But every man was keen for himself 
alone. And, when the ruined slunk away to find a corner 
where a pistol-shot or a phial would put an end to their 
troubles, none heeded and none pitied. It only left the 
fewer competitors in the great and furious game. 

But it was in the laboratories of science that there was the 
highest hope and the most eager enthusiasm. Knowledge 
for its own sake was the gospel of the schools. Every secret 
of nature was to be pierced. Every nerve of every sentient 
creature was to be exposed. And by degrees the biological 
laboratories became the absorbing centre of interest and 
activity. Every kind of living thing was plied with every 
new product of the chemists’ laboratory to test its action on 
the tissues. Every sort of disease was artificially induced, 
that physician and anatomist might test its quality. Legions 
of new bacteria were created by cunning of the adepts, and 
introduced into the living systems of countless animals. No 
anzesthetics were ever used, for they only interfered with the 
exactitude of experiment. Rabbits and dogs and _ horses 
were kept alive for months, while every portion of their 
frames was skilfully dissected. And at last it was agreed in 
the schools that the crowning truths of biology could only be 
reached if human subjects were submitted to the like experi- 
ment. And nightly from the poorer and weaker denizens 
of the temple hundreds were seized for the investigations of 
the ensuing day. 

So fared it in the great temple of the kingdom of Man,— 
this vast enclosure where the Spirit of God was not. And 
the year 3000 had not rolled out the full tale of its three 
hundred and sixty days ere that temple dedicated with such 
bold and confident hopes had become a very kingdom of 
hell, a seething mass of struggle and violence and hate and 
nameless greeds and lusts. 

But though, from that space of earth, the living God had, 
by his inscrutable power, withdrawn his presence, yet the 
eye of God saw all and the ear of God heard all. And as 
the Christmas week ebbed out, in the silence of his own 
being, God said, “It is enough” ; ». and he stretched forth his 
hand, and, behold ! the temple was not, and the green grass 
mantled with a pure white veil of snow covered the ground, 
and groups of pine and cedar stood on the sward, and in 
the twilight the lights shone from the window-panes of 
happy human homes, 
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And some there were who had withdrawn from the temple 
before those last days. For their eyes had been opened; 
and they had recognized that this was death, not life, black 
folly, not wisdom, the destroying of the kingdom of man, 
not its building up, for the true kingdom of man can come 
only along with the kingdom of God. 

Then these, whose minds and hearts had been fertsit 
told all the people how it had been in that place where the 
Spirit of God was not, how all that makes life fair had 
perished in the souls of men, and only violence and hate 
with misery and terror had held sway. And then the people 
of that country understood how the sweetness and the happi- 
ness of home, the loveliness of gardens and the beauty of art, 
the high temper of honorable trade and manufacture, the 
true inspiration of science and philosophy, of abstrusest in- 
vestigation and discovery, all grow out of the Spirit of God 
in the spirits of men, and how where that Spirit is there 
must always be humility and purity and sympathy and pity 
as the very atmosphere of all the best life and thought and 
work of the human race. 

Such is the allegory which came to me, imperfect, it is 
true, since, if God indeed withdrew, there could be no build- 
ing of any temple, no life, no labor, no cohesion of parts, no 
existence of any kind whatever. Yet the allegory seems to 
impress a truth. 

There are thousands who mourn that they cannot see God. 
They cannot find him, know not where or what he is, 
discover no certain trace of him in the making or the ruling 
of the world. And when they are asked, “ Where is thy 
God?” they are unable to make reply. Ah! men and 
women, only believe that all the throbbing life of the world 
is and can be by God alone. It is the Spirit of God that is 
in the sunset glory and the green loveliness of the summer 
meadows. That nameless beauty that touches your very 
soul, that is the Spirit of God. It is the Spirit of God that 
is in all honest labor and honorable trade. That glow of 
joy in loyal achievement, that zs the touch of the Spirit of 
God. It is the Spirit of God alone that can inspire the true 
science and the living wisdom, and guide investigation to its 
goal. Above all, it is the Spirit of God that is in every 
motion of pure human affection, every throb of sympathy, 
every touch of human pity, that holds homes together over 
the face of the earth, and more and more shall bind this 
human race into mutual service, fraternity, and love. It is 
because so many in their hearts know the Spirit of God, even 
though they do not know that they know him, that purity 
and goodness still so largely prevail in the affairs of men. 

And that Spirit of God is everywhere. 


“ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there. 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me.” 


Prayer. 


Almighty and most merciful God, who art the author and 
giver of all good things, we give thanks unto thee for the 
manifold blessings which we have received and are continu- 
ally receiving from the hands of thy bounty. From thee all 
our joys and comforts come; and thou crownest our days 
with loving-kindnesses and tender mercies. And when our 
joy is taken from us for a season, and our pathway is dark- 
ened, and thou triest us with affliction, still are we sure that 
it has been in mercy that thou hast so dealt with us; and, if 
thou sendest us forth to sow in tears, bearing precious seed, 
we shall yet return again with rejoicing, bringing our sheaves 
with us. Amen, 
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Eleanor.* 


Mrs. Ward’s novel may be divided into three 
parts, They have peculiarities not found in 
other novels; and it may be worth while to 
point out what seems to us to be the qualities 
which attract so many readers, and the de- 
fects which leave so many readers with a feel- 
ing of vague dissatisfaction. First, we have 
a story which includes the fortunes of three 
persons, and a number of ‘‘lords, ladies, and 
attendants,’’ who, with one exception, have 
little to do with the course of events. The 
principal character, Manisty, has the head of 
a Greek god and a body somewhat lumpy 
and awkward. He has been, and may be 
again, a great English statesman; but his 
character seems as lumpy and as awkward as 
his form. His cousin, Mrs. Burgoyne, is a 
charming lady, beautiful, intelligent, and 
lovable, but who never engages our active 
sympathies, She is tense and high strung, 
and, when her love for Manisty meets no re- 
turn, falls into hopeless invalidism. Lucy 
Foster, an American girl, comes upon the 
scene, and is loved by Manisty. She is re- 
markably well done, a type of the best char- 
acter produced by the English stock in Ver- 
mont; and yet she fails to win our affection. 
It is a surprise when we are told more than 
once that she has a hundred pretty ways of 
showing kindness. In brief, as a story, Mrs. 
Ward fails to make her readers admire and 
love the characters which she portrays with 
such great skill. 

A second part of the book, which might 
be separated to advantage from the rest, isa 
brilliant account of the political and religious 
condition of Italy, and the forces that are 
working out there the destinies of Church 
and State. Some of the descriptions of per- 
sons, ceremonials, and events captivate the 
imagination. 

Then, in addition, there is running through 
all the work a third and still more engaging 
series of pictures, which also might be 
wrought into a work by themselves, The 
atmosphere of modern Italy, the beauty of 
the scenery, the life of the common people, 
the suggestions of antiquity, the power of 
the mighty traditions which shape alike the 
lives of priest and politician, pontiff and 
king,—all these work a spell from which the 
reader cannot escape. These characters, which 
appear upon the scene and act their brief 
part, leave us unmoved; but the genius of 
the writer compels us to be interested in the 
fortunes of the new nation, which is rising 
to power in this wonderland of beauty and 
romance. 


Tue CoxHor EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 
Works OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. 6 vols. Sold only in sets. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $4.50. —With- 
out comparing the works of the two Brown- 
ings, concerning which our readers have 
already formed their judgments, we might 
repeat what we said last year concerning the 
Camberwell edition of Robert Browning’s 


*Exeanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: 


Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 
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works. We have the same editors, prepared 
by long study and experience; the same gen- 
eral plan of editing, with critical introduc- 
tions, notes at the end of the books, with 
frontispieces, numbered lines, chronological 
bibliography, and biographical introduction. 
This is not merely a new edition of poems 
heretofore published, but it has been the aim 
of the publishers to make it a complete edi- 
tion, containing poems and prose essays not 
to be found elsewhere in Mrs. Browning's 
collected works. There are new notes and 
illustrations. These well-printed, handy vol- 
umes, encased in a neat cloth box, are ad- 
mirably adapted for the cheerfulness of the 
holiday season. 


RocGER LuDLOw, THE COLONIAL Law- 
MAKER. By John M. Taylor. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Roger Ludlow de- 
serves remembrance as a sturdy pioneer of 
New England whose character is typical of 
the Puritan movement and its religious and 
political motives. After five years of active 
service in Massachusetts, he went with his 
Dorchester friends to the Windsor settlement 
in Connecticut, unable, like Thomas Hooker, 
to endure the exclusiveness of magisterial 
and ministerial dictation. It was Ludlow 
who drafted the Connecticut constitution in 
1639; and seven years later he was called on 
by the General Court to frame a civil code, 
which ranks next to the constitution itself in 
the jurisprudence of the State, and which 
still bears his name and stands in form or 
substance among the present general laws, 
surviving the political and social revolutions 
of two hundred and sixty years. Mr. Taylor 
calls him ‘‘one of the great makers of his- 
tory’? among the Puritan forefathers, and 
urges eloquently that he should be honored 
by a statue in the Connecticut capitol. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A Basy. By Milicent 
W. Shinn. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—The recent interest in child- 
study has brought out new suggestions of 
educational value; but there are as yet few 
records of infancy. Miss Shinn’s /Vofes on 
the Development of a Child were published in 
1893, and gave her no little reputation. She 
has now put in a book minute observations 
of her baby niece, extending through a period 
of twelve months. She traces com amore the 
progress of the baby from its earliest signs 
of sensation and consciousness through the 
era of handling things, the dawn of intelli- 
gence, the beginnings of locomotion, and the 
rudiments of speech. It will be found an 
interesting history by mothers and those in- 
terested in young children. 


THE OTHER MaAn’s Country: AN APPEAL 
TO CONSCIENCE, By Herbert Welsh. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott.—The purpose of 
this little book is hinted in the title and 
clearly set forth in the preface. The author 
thinks that the government of the United States 
has done wrong to the Filipinos, and thereby 
done wrong to the American people. He 
says the country could never have been led 
into the ‘‘Imperialistic Policy’? had not 
many of her sober-minded, virtuous, and re- 
ligious citizens, including the religious 
teachers of various creeds, openly or covertly 
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approved of what was being done. He thinks 
the reason is that a majority of our religious 
teachers fail to grasp the cardinal principles 
of Christ’s teaching, and have not sufficient 
training in public affairs. ’ 


IN THE Days OF JEFFERSON, OR THE SIX 
GOLDEN HorsEsHOES. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.—In this volume of the Creators of 
Liberty Series of historical fiction for young 
people, Mr. Butterworth has told in familiar 
style the story of a friendship formed by 
Thomas Jefferson in his boyhood, which 
greatly influenced his future opinions. He 
has collected the most pleasing incidents and 
legends of Jefferson’s home life, and placed 
them in a setting of fiction in order to illus- 
trate two decisive points of American his- 
tory; namely, the habits of thought out of 
which grew the preamble of the Declaration 
of Independence and the events that led to 
the Louisiana purchase and the principles of 
the Monroe doctrine. 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND Byways. By 
Katherine Lee Bates. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.25.—Miss Bates, or 
Prof. Bates, claims for her book nothing 
more thaa that it is a record of impressions, 
bearing witness to the picturesque, poetic 
charm of the peninsula and to the gracious- 
ness of Spanish manners. It is this truly, 
but it is also as delightful a book of travels 
as we have come across in many a day. The 
writer has travelled not only with her eyes 
open, but with her brain alert and her heart 
sensitive; and the ready, attractive grace of 
her style, her vivid portraiture, and the dra- 
matic incicents make her book valuable as a 
picture of Spanish life and customs, and 
thoroughly enjoyable as a piece of good 
literature. 


THE CARDINAL’s Rose. By Van Tassel 
Sutphen. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—A few unhackneyed devices in the 
construction, and certain unexpected compli- 
cations in the development of the plot, dif- 
ferentiate this story from the many romances 
of combined love and adventure which make 
up the greater part of recent fiction. The 
New York newspaper man, who travels half 
round the world to solve a mystery set before 
him by a cinematograph, goes through no end 
of perils before taking part in the internal 
difficulties of a small European kingdom; 
and no one who reads the beginning of his 
quest will be satisfied without knowing the 
end, 


LitTLE Forks’ ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL. 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co. $1.25.—Twelve 
numbers of Little Folks, all in a single book, 
make up a delightful collection of stories and 
poems for little people. The Christian Regis- 
ter has been often indebted to this magazine 
for clever verses and short articles in its 
Home Department, and has frequently ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the privilege of 
copying. The serials of this annual are the 
Roggie and Reggie Stories by Gertrude Smith, 
the Sea Captain’s Children by Katharine B. 
Foot, and Sophie Swett’s story of Billy Boy 
Brown, a 
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4 It comes twelbe times a year to re- 
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ST. NICHOLAS has been for nearly thirty years the leading 
children’s magazine printed in the English language, and for 
several years past it has been the only periodical of its kind. 
There is an education that cannot be had at school and the 
text-books do not teach,—this is the education of St. Vich- 
olas. Familiarity with its pages, which contain the best in 
art and literature, educates children and, as was said many 
years ago, “‘civilizes the small boy.” 


The Aim of “St. Nicholas” = 


is to help its readers as well as to entertain them, and the AN EXPERIMENT 
testimony comes from a legion of past St. Wicholas readers _'™ PHYSICS. 
that the good it has done has been permanent. The special 

features of 1901 include serial stories by a great number 

of authors, stories of history, stories of the sea, and patriotic stories ; with 
short stories by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mrs. Peary, 
and others. Cleveland Moffett’s stories of danger and daring will be a 
feature in 1go1. 


New Departments 


NATURE AND SCIENCE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE 


This new department is exciting the atten- is an organization of those who read the 
tion of educators everywhere; it contains magazine (without dues), and it offers prizes 
short articles on animals, flowers, birds, in- each month for the best drawings, photo- 
sects, and that which has to do with nature. graphs, poems, stories, puzzles, and puzzle 
It answers questions put to it by young answers, also special prizes from time to 
readers, and is edited from the standpoint time; and all contributions are impartially 
of boys and girls by one who sympathizes judged, with due allowance for the age of the 
with their way of enjoying nature. Itis contributor. Some of the work sent in by 
beantifully illustrated. the young readers shows surprising talent. 


The Nobember and December 
numbers sent free of charge to 
new subscribers with a year’s 
subscription, beginning ‘With 
Jaruary, 1901. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Amone all the books 
put forth for this holiday 
season, none will be more 
popular than Ernest 
Seton-Thompson’s exqui- 
site “Biography of a 
Grizzly.” It is not only 
a delightful story, but it 
is published in such at- 
tractive form, with mar- ~- 
ginal illustrations and 
full-page pictures in tints, that it makes an ideal 
Christmas gift. 


> — 


If you are looking for beautiful books issued at 
a low price, make a note of “The Century Classics,” 
a new series of the world’s best books, selected, 
edited and introduced by distinguished men of letters, 
in which purity of text, elegance of typography, and 
beauty of external form are united in a surpassing 
degree. Book lovers are enthusiastic over this 
series, which already contains “The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and other well-known 
books. Another beantiful series is the “Thumb- 
Nail Series,” little books bound in stamped leather, 
each one of which is a thing of beauty. 

= * ~ 

Jous Morrey’s Life of Cromwell will make acap- 
ital present for the lover of history. It is the book 
of the season in London, and it is having a large 
sale there as well as in America. It is very beauti- 
fully issued, with pictures, which make it valuable 
as well as interesting. 

> = > 

“Corostat Days axnD Wars,” an anthentic 
account of colony times, by Helen Evertson Smith, 
is especially adapted for a Christmas present to 
members of colonial and patriotic societies. A book 
for boys and girls of a similar character is “The 
Century Book of the American Colonies,” issued 
under the auspices of the National Society of Colonial 
Wars, written by Elbridge S. Brooks and very fully 
illustrated. “Hero Tales,” by Governor Roosevelt 
and Senator Lodge, is another book that boys will 
enjoy. i _ , 

De. S. Wer Mrrcser’s latest work is “Dr. 
North and His Friends.” While it is in no way an 
autobiography, yet Dr. North is undoubtedly the 
medium through whom Dr. Mitchell relates many 
of his most remarkable experiences and impres- 
sions. 

Dr. Mitchell’s famous romance of the Revolution, 
“Hugh Wynne,” has just been issued in single vol- 
ume form at $1.50. There is also a sumptuous 
“ extra-illustrated ” edition at $5.00, very suitable as 
a present to lovers of this delightful work. 

= = > 


Tue new superbly illustrated edition of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales will appeal to 
thousands of people at the coming Christmas season. 
It is a magnificent book which could not have been 
made except with the co-operation of the Danish 
government and leading publishers in at least half 
a dozen countries. The book must be seen at the 
book stores to be appreciated. 

. o > 

Lovers of fiction will find “Deacon Bradbury ” 
an acceptable book to give at Christmas. This is 
the work that some critics say is much like “David 
Harum,” while others insist that no such likeness 
exists. “The Sword of the King,” by Ronald Mac- 
Donald, is a very popular book just now, and Captain 
Joshua Slocum’s “Sailing Alone Around the World” 
will make a delightful present for those who enjoy 
stories of adventure, especially if they like a touch 
of humor with it, 
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MouNTAIN PLAYMATES. Hy Helen R. 
Albee. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—The delight in country sights and 
sounds and occupations, the joy of work and 
companionship without distraction, the in- 
spiration of regaining one’s birthright of 
simple living, are all in this story of an 
abandoned farm on a hilltop near Mt. Cho- 
corua, reclaimed by the ‘‘playmates’’ and 
made a home after one’s own heart. The 
book has a genial philosophy and an un- 
strained humor. It is leisurely, yet earnest; 
and the industry which the playmates finally 
take up and develop into an art gives fit em- 
ployment to many, and recalls the Roycroft 
spirit of co-operation. 


TRAVELLER TALES OF SouUTH AFRICA, By 
Hezekiah Butterworth, New York: Dana 
Estes & Co, $1.50.—In a new set of books 
to be called the Educational Travel Series, 
of which this is the first, Mr. Butterworth 
returns to the general plan of the Zigzag 
Journeys, a series which he wrote several 
years ago, and which had a sale of a half- 
million copies. In this book he presents, 
by a connected narrative with interpolated 
stories and illustrations, a picture of the 
present condition of South Africa and the 
way it has developed. The stories give much 
variety, and there is no reason why these 
tales should not be as popular as their prede- 
cessors. 


KANT AND SPENCER. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. —This booklet consists of controversial 
articles reprinted from the J/onmist and the 
Open Court, to which is added Mr. Spencer’s 
reply and his letter declining to continue the 
discussion. The principal aim of the book 
seems to be to show that Mr. Spencer knows 
very little about Kant,—something already 
known to many,—and here frankly confessed 
by him. Among the numberless books about 
Kant, this cannot be given an important 
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place; while, as concerns Mr. Spencer, its 
attitude is that of severe though perhaps 
just criticism. 


MOTHER NATURE’S CHILDREN. By Allen 
Walton Gould. Boston: Ginn & Co.—Mr. 
Gould has added another to the charming 
books about nature which may now be placed 
in the hands of children either for home 
reading or for schoo] study. It is an effort 
to put the everlasting gospel of nature into 
such form that children may understand it 
and enjoy the studying of it. It traces the 
love and care and mutual dependence of liv- 
ing things, setting scientific facts in a some- 
what imaginative framework and providing 
an abundance of good illustrations to stimu- 
late interest and secure precision of thought. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH BIRDS AND 
Ports. Compiled by Sarah Williams. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.—This is a most com- 
panionable book for any one who is fond of 
the feathered creatures. Miss Williams has 
arranged the selections with great care, accord- 
ing to the months; and by following her one 
may know just when to expect each of the 
winged travellers. Both the birds and the 
poets are purely American, and the great 
variety is sure to include something dear to 
each one. Mr. Bradford Torrey has written 
a most delightful introduction; and the book 
is illustrated by Walter M. Hardy. 


HEATH'S HOME AND ScHOOL CLASSICS. 
A Midsummer's-Night Dream ; The Wonder- 
Sul Chair, etc.; King of the Golden River, 
Ruskin; Gudliver’s Travels ; The Story of a 
Short Life, Mrs. Ewing; Zhe Adventures of 
Ulysees, Charles Lamb; Ayes and No Eyes, 
etc. ; Six Nursery Classics: Zhe House that 
Fack built, etc. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
10 and 15 cents each. These books are paper- 
bound, beautifully printed, edited by accom- 
plished experts, and commend themselves as 
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being choice literature, good for the hearts” 
and minds of children. 


For THE HONOR OF THE SCHOOL. By 
Ralph Henry Barbour. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50.—This story of school 
life and interscholastic sport is even better 
than The Half-back, which proved popular 
a year ago. The boys are clean, manly fel- 
lows, and their bright, jolly times together | 
are unspoiled by the touch of sensationalism 
that creeps so easily into books for boys. 
The excitement of the story is of that legiti- | 
mate sort that belongs to the school life of ; 
boys and the rivalry of athletic contests, in 
which high standards are maintained. 


THE INFIDEL. By M. E. Braddon. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—Mrs. 
Maxwell has written fifty-six novels since she 
began in 1862 with Zady Audley’s Secret, 
and it is an interesting fact in literature that 
after such a record she has been able to pro- 
duce one so distinctive in conception and so 
excellent in workmanship as this. It is 
wholly free from the sensationalism of her 
early stories, and gives a vivid picture of the 
life in London one hundred and fifty years 
ago, when the Wesleyan revival came to stir 
many a sleeping conscience. 


TRUE TO HimsELF. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.—The 
success of Mr. Stratemeyer’s recent books 
leads to the revision and republication of 
this earlier story, first published as a serial 
nine or ten years ago. It is a story of the 
Horatio Alger stamp, recording the advent- 
ures of a boy heavily handicapped by the 
situation in which he finds himself, but able 
by hard work and much good luck to rise 
above all obstacles and in honor and success. 


On TO PEKIN. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.—Mr. Strate- 


LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND NOVEL 
UNCLE TERRY. a Story of the Maine Coast 


By CHARLES CLARK MUNN, author of “Pocket Island.” 
top, 380 pages, $1.50. 


Not an imitation of ‘David Harum,’ but equally suécessful in character-drawing in another section of our country. 


Richly bound in crimson and gold. Fully illustrated. Gilt 


HEAVEN’S DISTANT 
LAMPS 


Poems of Comfort and Hope. 


Arranged by Anna E,. Mack, Editor of 
“Because | Love You.” White and gold, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50, 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH BIRDS AND POETS 


Edited by SARAH WiLtiams. 
Illustrated, 


Richly bound, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


A splendid collection of the best American poems relating to birds, classified 
according to the seasons of the year, and subdivided By months, each division 


being introduced by an illustrated page appropriate to t 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


With introduction by BRaprorp Torrey. 


FINE GIFT 
BOOKS 


MYTHS AND FABLES 
OF TO-DAY 


By Samue.. Apams Drake, author of 
“Our Colonial Homes,” “‘ Decisive Events 
in American History” series, etc. Attrac- 
tively illustrated by Frank T. MERRILL. 
Gilt top, $1.50. 


LOVING IMPRINTS 


THE MOTHER’S ALBUM 


tant Events of 
TuereEsE GouLsTon. 
boxed, $2 


e time of year. “Valua 


e 


Being Her Book FE the Family and Registering the Impor- 
Life for Six Generations. 
Cloth, quarto, emblematic cover, full gilt 


.00. 
le and delightful for every family.” 


Compiled by Mrs. 
edges, 


THE WISDOM SERIES 


Printed in Red and Black. With six Photograyure 
Illustrations in Each. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
His Meditations concerning Himself. Treating of a 
Natural Man’s Happiness, wherein it Consisteth, and 
of the Means to Attain unto it. This edition contains 
a number of letters found in the Vatican hitherto un- 
published ; initial letters in color. One volume, cloth, 
extra gilt top, $3.00. 


The Essays or Counsels of Francis 
Bacon. 


Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth 
Century. 
Third Series. Edited by Max Rooses. With Bio 
graphical Notices. Illustrated by six etchings, six pho- 
togravure plates, twelve half-tone, full-page, and over 
200 illustrations. Large quarto, cloth, gilt, $15.co. The 
First and Second Series each at the same price. 


“A remarkably attractive collection of oductions, 
showing modern Dutch art in many aspects... It is 


Burma. ad 
By Max and Beztua Feerazs. Large quarto, cloth, | et Rahed fa e a we es ae ee 
5 gilt top, $15-co. by ee Pete Large 12mo, 344 pages. Cloth, 
The life of the Burman is portrayed from the cradl extra gilt, gilt top, $3.00. 
J the grave. A series of nearly 450 Fas adel sre * Mes The above volumes will make a choice gift to all book-tovers. 
e illustrates the characteristic cisstaus t0° tp Tae of the SS ES ce 
i" leading race, the aboriginal. or hill, races, the effects of The Scottish 
. scenery, the animals, and the vegetation. The portrayal vem 
: eae vatrke Bas yet bern carried out with this degree of Chiefs. 
fulness uty. 
By Miss Janz PorteR_ 


National Worthies. 
Being a2 Selection from the National Portrait Gallery. trations by T. H. Ros 
154 full-page plates, with an historical description of each INSON. zzmo, 564 


Personage, etc. Bound in full leather, gilt-tooled, in : Wi le pages, cloth, gilt top> 
Se SiechMAiaia rallied ab Renee Pape ta tee Life and sa of Phillips Brooks. 2 
By Atexaxper V. G. Aten, Professor in the Episco- td 


British Museum, $15.00. pal Theological School i brid T “Th : hi 
3 ecological ool in Cambridge, Two volumes, ere, is scencthing 
Representative Painters of the ) octavo, some 650 pages, each with portraits and illustra- — ee 


2 f 1 hich 
Nineteenth Century. tions, cloth, gilt top, in box, $7.50 et. poten to the Drop- 
By Mrs. Aztuce Beri (N. D’Anvers). Illustrated by/ It is hoped that this great work, which has been several | oe brought up boy and 


six photogravures and forty-four half-tone reproductions | J}2'~ eo may be ready for publication in | 2° oe "Crusoe 


from characteristic examples of the representative work | ion while that is advent- 


of fifty of the greatest ters of th eteenth 9 | ure in good measure, pressed down, and running over, 
oboe aeons a” Saar century. ) Letters of Thomas Edward Brown, | 7552005, Caek in Geealty me is strongest, Selsact: 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Srpxey T. | | And boys and girls needa strong dose of both adv enture 
Izwix. Two volumes, 8vo, in = $4.00 net. and chivalry somewhere early in their literary growth.” 


“A delightful, hearty book of letters by a scholar, 2| The Adventur es of Odysseus. 
| humorist, a man full of noble nna "—Andrew Lang. ; : 
@ Retold in English. Ilus- 


trated by Cuaries Ros- 
INSON. x2mo, 238 pages, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“Tt has been our aim in 
this book to reproduce the 
substance of Homer’s 
Odyssey 0_simple modern 
English. Told in this way, 
the story seems to us one 
which children might under- 
stand. At the same time, 
we hope that sucha version 
may in many cases prove 
more acceptable to older 
The great success made by the author's earlier book, readers than a literal trans- 

“ Lives and Times of the Early Valois Queens.” insures lation.” — Preface. 
for this volume the interest of the reading public. In lfred’s Days 


A Garner of Saints. A Tale of Saga the Dave., By 
ithe S Collection of hd Legends Mat Eiictes eecally | :iiinetvated ons pares fee 


With sixty-four illus- 


ee 


naseptsobes, Empress of Germany. 


By Crara Tscuvupi. Translated by E. M.Corz. yo, 
244 pages, cloth, $3.co. 


a 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR. 


The Great Napoleon’s Mother. 
Svo, cloth, $3.00. 


| Pictures of the Old French Court. 


By Catuerixe Bearxe. One volume, large 12mo, 
illustrated, $3.00. 


| Ye Book of Good Times : 
° represented in Art. By Atten Hixps, M.A. Twenty-| The st f Alfred and th 
} An illustrated scrap-book for keeping a collection of 2| two illustrations, 1zmo, cloth, gilt top, 279 pages, $1.25. Pek boat Doll A tale of teawe 
young lady's souvenirs of good times. Quarto, gilt deeds, manly virtue, and courage. 
| edges, $2.50. Mrs. Delany (Mary Granville). England’s Hero 
| Red Jacket, A meee, 1700-17838. Compiled by Gzorce Paston. Prince. 
With seven portraits in photogravure; one volume, ry Story of the Black Prince. 
the Last of ome ead By RS H.R. Gozpox.| smo, cloth, gilt top, 310 pages, $3.00. By Gorpox a. me 
z2mo, cloth, , illustrated, - ~ 378 pages, ulustrat 1.50. 
-€ Gordon is a favorite writer, who has made 2| Romantic Edinburgh. 
specialty of American Indian history, his heroes being | ‘ , Charge. 
famous chiefs, such as Pontiac, Tecumseh, and Osceola. By Joux Gepore. Forty-five illustrations, $2.50. A Story of Briton and Boer. 
--.- Lhere is plenty of * go, — something exciting happens “ Mr. Geddie writes with ease and grace, and bears his By G. Manyi11e Fenn. r2mo, 
on every page.” learning lightly; but A patience and =, of the book | 362 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 
are as noteworthy as its attractiveness.” —Sfectator. 
The Lobster Catchers. Wolf’s Head. 
A Story of the Coast of Maine. By Jauzs Oris x2mo,| A Treasury of Canadian Verse. A Story of the Prince of Out- 
, illustrated, $1-s0. os ae 7 2 ws. By the Rev GiLuraT. 
enon gilt top. $1.50 ’ With bibliographical notes, selected and edited by Dr. x2mo, illustrated, 416 pages, a. 
aie ip Sele lobster anduecnases shows Gtow & wes Raxp. Crown 8vo, $2.00. B Schant ion 
made to serv who aaly in “ very 00! yY will welcome 
Otis’ Dr. Rand’s collection is one that will aaah © the re | 
a ee. nage og pret sei of poetry, whatever his nationality."—Literary World. | Bob Knight’s Diary 


tone, and likely to encourage boys in 
endeavor.” At Poplar Hill School. an vol., r2mo, $1.50. Over 


Sunningwell. x00 illustrations. 
The Head of Pasht. Ww ; 
2 _W , cloth ritten in terse, crisp English. Bob’s di f th 
A Detective Story. By Witius Borp Attex. wmo, By, W Ane Conmmatien xno, 339 Pages, $1.50. | studies, pranks, and adventures of a lot of tebe waeat 


“No more agreeable picture of a has b bo of th 
cloth, gilt top, £1.50. .pesecable 5 tere, Of ¢ Gergyman b = been ys began foe § fe iat books that a boy cannot lay down from 


“ The plot is very i i worked out to a satisfac- | thetic or humorous treatment of society has been oblihed | he illustrations, 
tory end.” — Tr ‘bt. since * Cranford.’ ”—Lenden Spectatar: P steers —— drawn by Bob himself, must be seen to 


vr | Brief List of Important and Interesting Books in all Departments of Literature, Suitable for Holiday Gifts, sent free on application, 
oy FOR SALE AT THE BOOKSTORES, OR SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICES. 


z, Pe. DUTTON: & Co., Publishers, 31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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meyer, who holds the place long pre-empted 
by Oliver Optic, secured a congenial subject 
in the rescue of the beleaguered embassy at 
Pekin by the international forces. He has 
here a timely and thrilling plot, to which he 
adds a store of information about China and 
the Chinese. The book is in line with the 
Old Glory Series, and some familiar charac- 
ters are introduced. 


THROUGH OLD-ROSE GLASSES. By Mary 
Tracy Earle. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—Under this attractive title, the 
significance of which is disclosed in the first 
chapter, Miss Earle has grouped eight stories 
that have already appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, the Century Magazine, and other 
periodicals. They are all pictures of South- 
ern life, with interesting characters and novel 
scenes and incidents, written with freshness 
and grace of style. 


For HIS COUNTRY. By Marshall Saunders. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 50 cents. —This 
number of the Cosy Corner Series contains 
two short stories, of which one, at least, has 
been already published in the Vouth’s Com- 
panion. The first is a story of a patriotic 
little American forced to live abroad; but 
the quality of its pathos fits it for the read- 
ing of mothers rather than children. The 
second is an amusing story of a would-be 
burglar. 


THE ROGGIE AND REGGIE STORIES... By 
Gertrude Smith. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—The author of the Ara- 


bella and Araminta stories knows how to 
keep their secret charm while going on to 
better things. Having tried these Roggie 
aud Reggie Stories upon people who are in- 
terested in such things, we do not hesitate 
to say that they are not only innocent, but 
to little children they will be fascinating. 


Davip HArRuM. By Edward Noyes West- 
cott. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.— 
The many friends of David Harum will wel- 
come this holiday edition of their favorite 
book. Having successfully passed the ordeal 
of popular judgment and attained to a large 
circulation, it now enters the second stage, 
and enters the list as a candidate for holiday 
favors, with pictures which aptly illustrate 
the author’s meaning. 


THE Story oF Daco. By Annie Fellows 
Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 50 
cents.—This story of a pet monkey, hardly 
more mischievous than his little masters, is 
told from the monkey’s own point of view, 
and will be found amusing by the small boys 
and girls for whom it is written. Miss 
Johnston writes always with sympathetic un- 
derstanding of child-nature. 


THE LITTLE CoLoNEL’s HovusrE Party. 
By Annie Fellows Johnston. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.—This book represents the 
author’s best work, and is a charming ac- 
count of the happy summer enjoyed by three 
friends, brought together from very different 
homes and opportunities. It is one of the 
season’s best books for girls, 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New and Holiday Books 


Brock. 


of a great life, 


By JOHN FISKE. 


Material. 


By JAmMgEs T. FIELDs. 


American poets. 


Bearers 


By JoHN BURROUGHS. 


Portraits and Fac-similes. 
cences, Anecdotes, and Letters of Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, 
Miss Mitford, and Barry Cornwall. 


An American Anthology . . . . $3.00 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half 
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Penelope Experiences. . . . . $4.00 


I. Engiand; Scotland. By KATE DouGLAs WIGGIN. 
most delightful volumes, with 108 uncommonly good illustrations by Charles E. 


Holiday Edition. Two 


Theodore Parker ....... .. $2.00 


By Rev. JoHN WHITE CHADWICK. With two Portraits. 


An admirable story 


Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbors ........ . $800 


Lilustrated Edition. 
Portraits, Maps, Fac-similes, Contemporary Views, Prints, and other Historic 


Two superb volumes, containing many 


A Little Tour in France ... . $3.00 


A charming book of travel sketches by HENRY JAMES. Holiday Edition. With 
67 artistic illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


Yesterdays with Authors. . . . $3.50 


Hloliday Edition. 


With 28 Photogravures, mostly 


A handsome Holiday Book, containing Reminis- 


calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf or levant, $6.50. 
which American poets are represented by their best poems, with brief biograph- 
ical sketches and a very valuable introduction. 


The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts 2 nt Bee eee 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 
— the lion, wolf, gulls, cows, etc. 


The fox, rabbit, raccoon, chipmunk, etc. 
15 colored plates, and a fox’s head frontispiece, from life. 


A Century of American 
Diplomacy ........ . $3.50 


Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1776- 
1876. By JouHn W. Foster, ex-Secretary of the State of the United States. 
A book of uncommon historical importance and interest. 


Sola by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO... - 


With a frontispiece of eight famous 


A notable Holiday book, in 


Stories of Saints, with their good animal friends, 
Finely illustrated. 


Squirrels and Other Fur 


$1.00 


With 
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Miscellaneous, 


The Massachusetts Labor Bulletin, No. 16, 
has been issued by the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, State House, Boston. It contains 
much valuable information, and will be for- 
warded to any address on receipt of two cents 
in stamps. 


Lamartine’s Graziella, the lovely episode 
in Les Confidences, has been recommended by 
the committee of twelve as a part of the 
curriculum in high schools and academies. 
A convenient edition of the book has been 
recently published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
_ edited with introduction and notes by F. M, 

Warren of the Western Reserve University. 
Graziella is a prose idyl modelled after Pax/ 
and Virginia; and in it reappear the qualities 
of Lamartine’s earlier poetry. 


Harper and Brothers publish a new story 
of adventure by George A. Henty, the Eng- 
lish writer of books for boys, entitled Zz the 
Hands of the Cave Dwellers. It is shorter 
and less elaborated than the three which 
annually furnish his chief contribution to 
juvenile literature. A Mexican setting gives 
opportunity for the introduction of vaqueros, 
caballeros, peons, and sefiors, and a youthful 
love affair adds to the romantic effect. The 
chief incidents are an Indian raid on a haci- 
enda, the carrying away of a young girl, and 
her subsequent rescue. ($1.) 


Little, Brown & Co. have recently brought 
out a new edition of Annie Payson Call’s 
Power through Repose, a book which has 
had undoubted influence in showing tired 
women a better way of living than that which 
approaches perilously near to nervous exhaus- 
tion. Every book is worth while that empha- 
sizes the importance of training the emotions 
as well as the intellect, of using one’s com- 
mon sense about resting as well as working, 
and of building on the conviction that our 
temperament is given us to be a servant, not 
a master. The best of the book is that its 
suggestions are practical, worked out in actual 
use. Three new chapters have been added to 
this edition. 


One of the handsomest of the many new 
calendars is sent out by the house of E, P. 
Dutton of New York, and is entitled Vature's 
Gems. It is distinguished by large land- 
scapes done in colors, and is marked by good 
taste in all the details. This firm’s set of 
calendars are signed by the familiar ‘‘ Printed 
in Bavaria,’’ and are exquisitely finished. 
Floral Greetings and Heavenly Promises are 
the names of two, delicately painted with 
flowers and brilliant in embossed covers. A 
calendar of distinctly religious significance 
is He careth for Me, with a card for each 
month. Somewhat less in price, but equally 
pretty, are the Year of Beauty, with graceful 
girl figures in black and white, and Sweet 
Pansies. 


John Kenyon Kilbourn, D.D., has com- 
piled and edited a great many ‘sayings, in 
which noted men have expressed their relig- 
ious views, grouping them under such heads 
as ‘‘God,’’? ‘‘Christ,’’ ‘‘Immortality, ’’ 
**Heaven,’’ etc., and arranging them so as 
to be of practical value to the student and the 
general reader. The book is entitled Faiths 
of Famous Men, and it is sent out in the in- 
terest of truth and toleration. The compiler 
has found that there is much common ground 
on which the vast majority of the world’s 
serious thinkers may stand; and men differ- 
ing as widely as Agassiz, Darwin, Kant, 
Talmage, Ingersoll, and many others are rep- 
resented here side by side, each contributing 
his loftiest thought, as judged by this liberal 
compiler. The book is published by L, C. 
Page & Co. of Boston, and sold for $2. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


James Martineau. 
Life of Francis Parkman. 


A Study and Biography. By Rey. A. W. JAcKson. 
By CHARLES HAIGHT FARNHAM. , 
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254 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


8vo. 
8vo. 


$3.00 
$2.50 


The Spiritual Significance; or, Death as an Event in Life. 
By LiniaAn Waiting, author of ‘“The World Beautiful.’’ 16mo. $1.00. Decorated, $1.25 


Falaise, the Town of the Conqueror. 
author of ‘‘ Three Normandy Inns,” ‘‘Cathedral Days,” etc. 


The Hidden Servants. 
The Pilgrim Shore. 


SIENKIEWICZ. 
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The Cottager to her Infant. 


The days are cold, the nights are long, 
The north wind sings a doleful song. 
Then hush again upon my breast. 
All merry things are now at rest, 

Save thee, my pretty love. 


The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 

The crickets long have ceased their mirth. 

There’s nothing stirring in the house 

Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse. 
Then why so busy thou? 


Nay! Start not at that sparkling light. 
’ Tis but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window-pane bedropped with rain. 
Then, little Darling, sleep again, 
And wake when it is day. 
— William Wordsworth. 


For the Christian Register. 


Grandfather Christmas. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


iF 


Jack stood by the library window, looking 
out into the gathering gloom. 

The library was a beautiful room. A glowing 
fire sparkled in the grate, before it stood Jack’s 
wee arm-chair, and upon the rug lay scattered a 
number of costly books. But Jack saw none of 
these things. In an idle way he was thinking 
that it was time for his mamma to return; but, 
above all else, he was longing for something he 
had often longed for before. 

When you hear what it was, I am afraid you 
will laugh. But, you see, Jack had everything 
money could buy; and he had to long for some- 
thing not easily obtained. 

He was longing for a grandfather. To his 
odd little mind a grandfather seemed the only 
thing worth having. Dickey Douglas, his best 
friend, had one. And to hear him tell about the 
fun they had together was enough to make a 
lonely little boy heart-sick with envy. 

For Jack was lonely. In that great house, 
with two rooms quite his own,— one filled with 
books and toys,— he was a lonely little child, 
though he kept his troubles to himself, like the 
manly, loyal gentleman that he was. 

His pretty young mamma was sp happy 
belonging to all her clubs, and his papa was so 
busy making money, that really there was no 
one but the servants for him to confide in. So 
he kept silence. During school-hours it was 
not so bad, for then he had the boys —and 
Dickey. Jack never thought of Dickey as one 
of the boys. He was a fascinating unit; for had 
he not that treasure of a grandfather? There 
were, doubtless, scores of other grandfathers 
belonging to the other boys; but Dickey was 
Jack’s particular chum. He knew all about Ais 
joy. 

In the first place, Dick’s grandfather was 
beautiful to look upon; and anything beautiful 
won Jack’s heart at once. He was a tall, 
straight old gentleman, with silver-white hair, 
which fell behind his ears in soft ripples. He 
told most wonderful stories, and there was no 
end to the games he could invent. He seemed 
to exist only for Dick’s pleasure, and on his 
visit employed most of his time in playing or 
taking trips with his grandson. Such tricks as 
he could perform, too! The memory made 
Jack laugh aloud, as he peered into the dark- 
ness, 
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“Tf I had a grandfather,” he murmured, press- 
ing his forehead on the cold glass, “he and I 
would be sitting before the fire this very minute, 
and he’d be telling me such a story. And I’d 
braid his hair in pig-tails, as Dickey does his 
grandfather's. And then, when the story was 
over, we'd play bear. He would creep after me 
with all those ‘little braids bobbing, and he’d 


roar—ow! And I’d hide, and suddenly jump 
outat him!” Jack laughed again at his i imagi- 
nary fun. It was so jolly. 


Just then his mamma came in. He had not 
seen her, he had been so absorbed. She was 
all aglow, her sweet face among the feathers 
and furs fairly sparkling. 

“O Jack,” she exclaimed, taking his warm 
hands in hers, “you dear, fortunate little fel- 
low! At the club, to-day, I have been hearing 
about some forlorn children in this very town, 
who have no one to love and understand them. 
I thought of my own lucky boy all the time.” 

Jack sighed in a most appreciative manner. 

“ What were you dreaming about at the win- 
dow?’’ mamma babbled on, taking off her 
wraps, and seating herself before the fire. “You 
did not notice your own mamma at all.” 

Jack knelt at her feet. He adored her be- 
cause she was beautiful, and related to him; but 
she seemed too fine for every-day use. He 
could not explain the feeling, but he always felt 
that she was far off; something to admire, but 
not to be handled or troubled. 

“ Were you wishing for anything, dear? 
nearly Christmas.” 

“Yes’m,” whispered Jack, searching into the 
heart of the fire. “I was wishing for a grand- 
father!” 

“A what?” His mother started back. 

“A grandfather. Dickey has one, you know. 
Grandfathers are splendid for boys.” All the 
pretty softness fled from mamma’s face. 

“You are a strange child,” she faltered; “ but 
please, darling, never wish for a grandfather 
again.” 

Jack smoothed her hand, feeling sorry that 
he had caused her an unpleasant thought. 

The very next day a queer thing happened. 

On the way to school, he stopped for Dickey, 
but was told that the night before the irresist- 
ible grandfather had arrived to remain over 
Christmas, and that Dickey had been given a 
holiday, and had gone to the city for a good 
time. 

Jack went sorrowfully on alone. He did not 
envy Dick his fun, but he felt extremely sorry 
for himself. Now between Dick’s house and 
the school was a little building which had long 
been deserted. Indeed, it was quite a ruin. He 
and the boys often played “knights of old” 
there. It was their favorite game. 

There was a large room in the hovel, and a 
small one behind it. In thesmall room was the 
closet, in which they hid, while Dickey — he 
was always the ancient knight because his 
grandfather had invented the game — strode after 
them with mighty strides, and, upon discover- 
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ring them in the stronghold, would assault them, 
in truly knightly manner, with a tin sword, while 
they defended their lives and honor with barrel 
Staves after the custom of that far-off time. 
Jack was thinking of how they had planned to 
have a romp that afternoon in the ruined castle, 
when, as he neared it, to his amaze he saw what 
really seemed like a true ancient knight stand- 
ing in the doorway. For a moment he thought 
that Dickey and his grandfather were playing 
a gigantic joke upon him. A second glance 
showed him that this old man was poor and 
shabby. He stooped forward as if he were very 
weary. 

It was extremely interesting; and, as it was 
early for school, Jack leaned against the broken 
gate, and gazed at the stranger with a sweet 
yearning in his eyes. 

How mild the old face was,—just like a 
grandfather’s face,— only it was not merry as 
Dick’s grandfather’s was! The stranger, notic- 
ing him at last, said “Good-morning, Neighbor 
Curly Locks. I am glad to see you.” 

Jack smiled. It all seemed like a fairy story 
gotten up to please him because of his disap- 
pointment about Dickey. There was the ruined 
castle and the old knight who was to turn out, 
in the end, his own grandfather. And there was 
he himself, the boy to whom all the magic 
things were to happen. 

“T was wondering,” all Jack’s dimples were in 
full play now, “if you happened to be a fairy 
grandfather? ” 

The old face clouded, and, coming nearer 
Jack, the stranger laid a kindly hand upon his 
head. 

“Whose little lad are you?” questioned the 
mild voice, “and why are you so interested in 
grandfathers?” 

“Tm Mr. Rossmore’s boy. My name is John 
Thornton Rossmore, when you say it all.” 

The caressing hand pressed the curly head 
closer. 

“You see,” Jack rattled on, “Dickey — he’s 
my chum—and I used to have this house for 
ours. We played knights of old here. It 
seemed queer to see you in our castle. Dickey 
has a grandfather who makes up our plays. I 
haven’t any grandfather; and, when I saw you 
standing in the door, it seemed just like a story, 
and as if you were waiting for me, so that you 
could be my grandfather.” 

The old man gave a low laugh. 

“I do not see any harm in playing that. 
Here’s the ruined castle, sure enough. I’m 
quite as old as a grandfather should be, though 
so far no one has claimed me. I’m going to 
open a cobbler shop in the front room, but I 
never heard anything against a fairy cobbler. 
If at any time you and your friend Dick want to 
have a game here, drop in. I’ll see what I can 
do in the grandfather line.” 

Jack was radiant. 

“IT want you just for myself,” he said: “Dick 
has his grandfather. I can drop in pretty often. 
If I am home by dark, nobody cares. My 
mamma is a club lady. She clubs all day. Papa 
is terrible busy; and I’m kind of queer, you 
know. The maids do not mind where I am, so 
long as I do not ask questions. I’d just love to 
make believe that you were my really truly 
grandfather, and keep it for our secret.” 

There were tears in the kindly eyes looking 
down upon the boy. 

Just then the school-bell rang. 

“Good-by, little lad,’ said the old man. 
“We'll play our game and keep our secret; it 
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may do us both good.” Then,as Jack darted 
down the road, he sighed deeply, and passed his 
wrinkled hand across his eyes. 


What Some Birds are Called. 


“Listen,” said Ned, as he stood in the farm- 
house door with Uncle Horace. 

It was an early autumn morning. A rim of 
light frost sparkled on the still green grass, and 
the woods were gay with their leaves of red 
and gold. Across the field, clear and cheery, 
sounded once and again the whistle of a quail. 

“Do you hear that?” asked Ned: “that is an 
old quail who has raised her family in the north 
pasture this summer. There is quite a flock of 
them now,—little speckled beauties; and father 
has put up a sign that hunters must keep off 
the place, for we don’t want our little ‘Bob 
Whites’ killed. Hear them now!” as the call 
rang out again on the quiet air. 

“If you were a French instead of an Ameri- 
can boy,” said Uncle Horace, “you would 
speak of the quail as ‘the bird of prophecy.’ ” 

“What would I call him that for ?” 

“Because in France they think or at least 
they say that the number of calls of a quail 
foretells the price of wheat.” 

“What a queer idea!” exclaimed Ned. 
“What makes them believe that ?” 

“I don’t know. But they say that, if the quail 
calls twice without resting, the farmer need 
expect but 2 francs (about 40 cents) a bushel 
for their wheat; but, if he calls four times, it 
will be twice that.” 

“How very odd! Do you believe it?” 

Uncle Horace laughed. “I don’t, Ned, any 
more than I believe that the white rooster 
which is crowing so loud on the fence there is 
the bird of ill omen.” 

“Surely, no one 
Ned. 

“Yes, indeed, in many parts of Saxony the 
peasants will not raise chickens at all, even 
though they are poor and could sell the eggs 
at a good price, because, as I have said, they 
call the cock ‘the bird of ill omen.’” 

“Why do they call it that?” 

“You will remember that the cock crowed 
when Peter denied his Lord, and there is an 
old legend that he crowed for joy at the time of 
the crucifixion.” 

“Ts not that what they call a superstition?” 
asked Ned. 

“Yes, but it is not as pretty a superstition as 
is the Swedish one about the turtle-dove.” 

“What is that ?” 

“They look upon it as sacred, and call it 
‘God’s bird’ and ‘Noah’s bird’; for they believe 
that it is the same kind of dove that Noah sent 
out of the ark at the time of the flood, to 
bring him a sign whether the water had gone 
down,” 

“That is certainly a very pretty superstition 
or fancy,” said Ned. “If Bob White is a 
prophet, I hope nothing will happen to any of 
our ‘birds of prophecy.’ Now I am going to 
the barn to get some wheat to feed my ‘birds 
of ill omen.’ ”—Sabbath-school Visitor. 
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Good News. 


From “Dipsychus.” 


Better it were, thou sayest, to consent; 

Feast while we may, and live ere life be spent; 
Close up clear eyes, and call the unstables sure, 
The unlovely lovely, and the filthy pure, 

In self-belyings, self-deceivings roll, 

And lose in Action, Passion, Talk, the soul. 


Nay, better far to mark off thus much air, 
And call it Heaven; place bliss and glory there; 
Fix perfect homes in the unsubstantial sky, 
And say what is not will be by and by. 
—Clough. 


Supervision of Schools. 


We have been engaged in Boston in private 
and public discussions as to the proper super- 
vision of our public schools, The word ‘‘su- 
pervision’’ means a good deal. It means 
building of school-houses, their repair, their 
cleanliness, their sanitary condition; it means 
the selection of books and other supplies and 
their purchase; it means the appointment of 
teachers of every grade and their improve- 
ment; and, in Boston, it means the appoint- 
ment of school supervisors and a superin- 
tendent. 

In the early days of the New England 
schools, all these duties fell on the board of 
selectmen of the town. From time to time, 
in Boston, a special committee would be ap- 
pointed, with particular reference to the over- 
sight of the school or schools there. And 
then, apparently, the existence of such a 
committee would die out, and special ap- 
pointments would be made for special pur- 
poses. 

Under the present statutes of Massachusetts, 
however, every town selects its School Com- 
mittee as it selects its Overseers of the Poor 
and other officers of administration. When- 
ever a particular exigency has shown a par- 
ticular weakness in the administration of the 
schools of Boston, some new legislation has 
changed the existing arrangements. For in- 
stance, at one time, the School Committee 
was appointed by the town or city govern- 
ment. Then in a current of general desire 
to make all otfices elective, the appointment 
of the School Committee was made by a 
popular election. It is so made now. Not 
many years ago the committee became so 
large that there was practically very little 
sense of individual responsibility. In a re- 
action from this town-meeting way of con- 
ducting business the size of our Boston com- 
mittee was reduced, so that it has now only 
twenty-four. Each of these twenty-four 
holds office for three years, so that eight are 
elected every year. The persons chosen may 
be men or women. 

Until 1895 the Boston School Committee, 
while it had a good deal of power, was crip- 
pled in its enterprises by a rather curious 
double-headed arrangement. It could order 
the erection of a new school-house, but it 
had little or no power to enforce its order. 
Its order for a school-house went to the City 
Council, and the City Council built the 
school-house. This was a time of which it 
was well said that the city government, both 
in the Board of Aldermen and in the Com- 
mon Council, was largely controlled by the 
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contractors who wanted building jobs.- Bos- 
ton was growing fast, and it required new 
buildings for different purposes. It really 
seemed as if a new mayor, when he came in, 
invented a new building. Thus at the time 
when the City Hospital was built, which has 
since proved an institution of great value, 
the general impression was that it was built, 
not because Boston wanted a hospital, but 
because different builders wanted a contract. 
Whether such criticisms were fair or not, 
they had so much power that in 1895 people 
who wanted to clear up the administration a 
little thought it would be a good plan to 
give to the School Committee the power to 
build its own buildings. The City Council 
has to pay the bills; but the committee could 
say where the building should be built, the 
committee could even make a contract for 
the purchase of land, and the committee 
could make contracts for the building. By 
these contracts the city treasury was as much 
bound as by any contracts. 

At the moment of this so-called reform, it 
was, to a certain extent, countenanced by the 
wish to reduce the building authority of the 
City Council. But one observes with regret 
that at the same moment seats in the School 
Committee began to be valued as giving op- 
portunities for the patronage of one or 
another contractor, builder, or other person 
who might have a personal interest in the 
creation of school-houses. 

Now it has never proved easy to induce the 
hard-working managers of political parties 
to take much interest in the appointment of 
candidates for the School Committee. It is 
rather a convenient place on which to shelve 
persons whose friends want other places for 
them, or to whom honor can be given by giv- 
ing them what is, after all, a ‘‘place.’’ When 
the voter who wanted a good School Com- 
mittee went to the annual election, he found 
a list of men and women most of whom he had 
never heard of, while there were always two 
or three names of experienced and valuable 
persons. The late President Walker of the 
Institute of Technology, in accepting an ap- 
pointment to the School Committee, said he 
would be willing to give up every other occu- 
pation which he had in life rather than fail 
to serve the public in this capacity. Presi- 
dent Walker did take one term of office, and 
the valuable results of his position on the 
School Committee are observable to-day in 
the public schools. But, alas! there are not 
many men who take his view of public office; 
and when the duty of the school committee- 
man is so extended that he is not only to 
judge which of two school books is the bet- 
ter, or which of two systems of gymnastics is 
the better, but he must take the same turn 
deciding as to the moral character of the 
plumber or the quality of the bricks, it can 
hardly be wondered that men who are willing 
to serve the public shrink from an appoint- 
ment which involves such different qualities. 

The real remedy is one to which the larger 
cities of Massachusetts will have to come 
before many years. It is that which the 
prompt intelligence of the Western States has 
already adopted. The business of the schools 
will be placed in the hands of a small, per- 
manent commission, as we place the business 
of the water distribution now. You can have 
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a small board of three or five commissioners, 
who are paid for their services, who can be 
held to strict account in their pecuniary ex- 
penses, and who can be made responsible for 
what they do in the selection of teachers or 
in the selection of books. If you have a 
definite charge of corruption, as, for instance, 
in the choice of one system of music-books 
instead of another, you can then bring it 
home to the board or officer who has made 
the selection. If necessary, you can take him 
before the court and try him. What follows 
on such a system in the Western States is ad- 
mirable permanence in their management of 
their schools, and general popularity of the 
public-school system. 

Meanwhile the best thing the people in 
the cities can do is: (1) to re-elect the com- 
mittee-men or the committee- women, who have 
been faithful, as long as they will serve; 
(2) it is to persuade and convince first-rate 
men and women that by taking places on the 
committee they are of essential service to the 
State; (3) and it is to keep a careful obser- 
vation of what is done. 

If in Boston twenty of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who have interested themselves in the 
**Public School Association’’ will make it 
their business, once a month, to attend the 
meetings of the School Committee, and will 
sit through, listening to the discussions and 
commenting on them the next day, their 
presence alone would do a good deal to clear 
the air. EDWARD E, HALE. 


The Southern Conference. 


The fourteenth session of the Southern Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches was held in the 
new house of worship of the Church of Our 
Father at Atlanta, Ga., on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 13. As a preliminary to the conference, in 
which many delegates, representatives, and 
friends were present, was the dedication of the 
new edifice of the Church of Our Father on the 
Sunday nant: The dedicatory sermon was 

reached in the morning to an overflowing 
eae by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, the chief 
thought of which was that the element of 
emotion should not be neglected in our religious 
experiences and services. In the evening Dr. 
Eliot preached to another well-filled house on 
the principles of Unitarianism, and his words 
made a deep impression on al] Unitarians and 
orthodox friends present. On both of these 
occasions the church was beautifully decorated. 

On the following evening occurred the instal- 
lation of Rev. Clarence A. Langston as minister 
of the Church of Our Father at Atlanta. Mr. 
Langston came to Atlanta from Boston only 
last April, but has by his devoted spirit and un- 
tiring energy succeeded in making a radical 
change for the better. While numerical mem- 
bership can never be accepted as a sure test of 
the growth of a church, still it is highly grati- 
fying to note that during his short ministration 
no less than twenty-three persons have united 
with the society for active work and worship. 
The great cause of Unitarianism in the South 
depends upon the ability of the church to draw 
to itself persons who are keenly in sympathy 
with its principles. but who, for one reason or 
another, seem loath to join its membership. In 
Mr. Langston—a Southern born man—it is be- 
lieved exist the oo qualities necessary to 
reach many of this large class; and herein is 
the foundation of the strong hope and confi- 
dence of the Atlanta church for the future. 

The conference was opened on Tuesday 
morning, November 13, with a devotional meet- 
ing conducted by Rev. C, A. Langston, which 
was followed by an address of welcome by 
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ATTRACTIVE BOOKLETS FOR 


Christmas Gifts. 


Handsome in Form. Popular and Inspiring in 
Contents. 


“They are not books to be ‘reviewed,’ Their 
brevity, clearness and sweetness must be taken in 
their own complete self. You do not want a review 
of the Sermon on the Mount or of Paul’s hymn to 
love. You simply want to read them and read 
them again, and still read them and keep them by 
you, @ publications of Mr. West, which, reflect 
the “po and pass on the wisdom of these great 
classics of the spirit, are to be treated in the same 
manner,” — Unity. 


Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. 
Of Faces and their Making. 
Not Lost, but Gone Before. 
The House on the Shore. Frances Power Cobbe 
A Recipe for Good Cheer. William C. Gannett, 
A Little Child Shall Lead Them. Alice L. Williams 
The Supremacy of Kindness. Joseph H. Crooker 
A Merry Christmas. John W, Chadwick 
Growing Old. a 
The House Beautiful. William C, Gannett 
Love Does It All. Ida Lemon Hildyard 
The Sparrow’s Fall. William C, Gannett 
Inhabiting Eternity. Frederick L. Hosmer 
Culture without College. William C, Gannett 
The Happy Life. Minot J. Savage 
Green Pastures and Still Waters. Wm. C. Gannett 
Winter Fires, James M. Leighton 
Accepting Ourselves. Arthur M, Tschudy 
The Home, Phebe M. Butler 
Serenity. James H, West 
Beauty of Character. Paul R, Frothingham 
The Quest of the Holy Grail. Charles F. Bradley 
Home to the Ideal. Frederic A. Hinckley 
Life-Pictures. Leon O, Williams 
Easter Songs. Charlotte C, Eliot 


Charles G. Ames 
William C. Gannett 
Margaret Scott Gatty 


Paper, choice edition, white or tinted covers, 
put up in entitled envelopes, 15 cents each. 
(Eight to one address for $1.00.) 


“A word about these publications of James H. 
West Co, There is a place between the profound 
and the evanescent in literature in which these 
books fit, They are beautifully printed and taste- 
fully bound, and in drawing in the lottery of un- 
known literature one is sure of a prize if he gets 
one of these volumes,”—Christian Leader. 
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79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons rembat to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
orthem, ‘The book is worthy of repub ication, The ser- 
mons are models of their kind, The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
guallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unitarian Sunpay Scuoor Society, 25 Beacon 
Srreet, or of the publisher, 
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Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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a member of the Atlanta church. This was re- 
sponded to by Hon. Frank N. Hartwell of 
Louisville, the president of the conference, who 
made an address summarizing the progress of 
Unitarianism in the South, and outlining the 
Reports from dele- 
gates from Cincinnati, Louisville, Charleston, 
and Atlanta were received, after which Dr. 
Eliot made reports for Richmond, Memphis, 


work of the conference. 


Dallas, Austin, Asheville, New Orleans, and 
Highland Springs, Va. 
spiring address on the whole situation in the 
South, and emphasized the advisability of using, 
as far as possible, Unitarian literature published 
in the South. He expressed the desire that the 
movement in the South should avoid the ap- 
pearance of having been imported from some 
other part of the country, 

Rev. Mr. Davison of Birmingham, Ala., was 
then called to the floor, and made a remarkable 
statement of his experience, having been a 
Methodist minister for twenty-eight years, and 
having become gradually imbued with the prin- 
ciples and spirit of Unitarianism. He reported 
that he had organized a society of about fifty 
members, who wished to affiliate with the 
Unitarian cause and build a house of worship 
at their own expense. He placed himself in 
the hands of the conference, and the matter of 
his affiliation was referred to the appropriate 
committee. Mr. Hartwell, the president of the 
conference, responded feelingly to the statement 
and appeal of Mr. Davison, and assured him 
of the sympathy and good will of the confer- 
ence. This incident was the most inspiring 
and noteworthy of the conference. 

Mrs. B. Ward Dix, president of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, made a report on the 
highly encouraging work carried on in West 
Florida and South-west Georgia by Rev. Mr. 
Gibson, which has culminated in the establish- 
ment of a society and the erection of a small 
house of worship, which is to be dedicated in 
December; and also the work maintained by 
Rev. Mr. Dukes at Shelter Neck, N.C., which 
has just resulted in building a small edifice. 

The following-named persons were elected 
as officers of the conference for the ensuing 
year: president, F. N. Hartwell, Louisville; 
vice-presidents, F. M. Bromberg, Mobile; H. S. 
Spinning, Memphis; secretary, Rev. F. V. 
Hawley, Louisville; treasurer, W. G. Munn, 
Louisville ; directors, the above-named persons 
and J. E. Macgowan, Chattanooga; E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va.; Rev. D. C. Limbaugh, 
Dallas; Rev. C. A. Langston, Atlanta; Mrs. 
C. A. Langston, as president Southern Asso- 
ciated Alliance. 

Resolutions were passed, extending the con- 
gratulations of the conference to the churches 
in Faceville, Ga., Shelter Neck, N.C., and 
Highland Springs, Va., and inviting and 
welcoming these churches to its fellowship; 
also, sending its congratulations to Rev. D. C. 
Limbaugh of Dallas, Tex., upon his develop- 
ment by independent and diligent thinking into 
our Unitarian faith, and his ability in rallying 
about him a new congregation in his own cit 
and gladly welcoming him and them to its fel. 
lowship; also, that the conference recommends 
to the various churches composing it the estab- 
lishment of an associate membership, and that 
each invite Post-office Mission correspondents 
and other isolated fellow-believers to an asso- 
ciate membership with the church; also thank- 
ing the press of Atlanta for its generous report 
of the conference, and thanking Mrs. Goldsboro 
Owen and the Church of Our Father for their 
hospitality to the delegates. 

The following resolutions are of especial 
importance : — 

Resolved, That the Southern Conference respectfully 
represents to the editor and staff of the Christian 
Register the need of a more aggressive propaganda of the 


Unitarian message through the columns of the denomi- 
national paper; an 

Resolved, That the Conference requests the appoint- 
ment of a Southern representative on the staff of the 
Register to the end that the needs and words of the 
Southern churches may be fully set forth in the paper. 


The conference keenly felt the urgency of 
this matter, and sincere wishes were expressed 
that the request be granted. 


He followed in an in- 
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At the end of the business session of the 
conference a collation was furnished by the 
Ladies’ Alliance of the Atlanta church in the 
social hall of the new edifice, which was the first 
occasion of its use. 

During the afternoon the Southern Associate 
Alliance held its session. An address was made 
by its president, Miss Fanny Field of Cincin- 
nati, after which reports were received from 
branch Alliances throughout the South. Mrs. 
B. Ward Dix, president of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, followed in an inspiring address, deal- 
ing especially with the work accomplished and 
now in progress in the South. 

Addresses were then made by Rey. C. A. 
Langston, Atlanta; Rev. F. V. Hawley, Louis- 
ville; and Rey. G. A. Thayer, Cincinnati. 

During the evening a platform meeting of the 
Southern Conference was held, at which ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. G. A. Thayer, Rev. 
F. V. Hawley, and Rev. M. F. Ham of Chatta- 
nooga, followed by Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 

That the conference was a success was abun- 
dantly testified to by all who were so fortunate 


ON THE 20TH. 


In the cold gray light of the morning of the day 
after Christmas, gifts come down to their practical value. 
The question of “What shall I do with it?” is usually 
answered by putting it away in some drawer or closet. 

But here is a gift that has value. There is no fear 
that this will be relegated to the closet. It will go into 
use on the day after Christmas, and begin its half- 
century in your service. 

It is the latest type of desk for the new century. 
The whole piece is finished in cross-banded mahogany, with colonial moulding and hand 
carved legs and feet. It is a magnificent specimen of artistic cabinet-work. 

Christmas prices this week, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


as to attend. No conference had been hel 
since 1898, and the cause of Unitarianism is 


ference of 1900. . J. CHILLINGWORTH. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


. Last Sunday the union at Revere held an 
Amherst meeting, the first of the kind which 
has been given this year. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot addressed the meeting on the Amherst 
church and the Unitarian mission work. A 
collection for the benefit of the Amherst 
Fund of the Young Peoples’ Religious Union 
was taken up after the addresses. As our 
missionary day, January 3, approaches, it is 
well for the unions to realize that this year 
the amount of our annual contribution to this 
splendid work lies in their hands as individ- 
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ual societies. Only in as far as they all 


unite in swelling this fund shall we be able 
to raise the full amount asked of us. 

Many unions have already planned their 
method of observing the day and helping the 
Amherst movement; but there are many more 
who are yet to be heard from, and we hope 
that they will soon join in the work and 
make it possible for us to give the $2,500 
by next May. If each does his or her part, 
this sum can be easily raised without over- 
taxing any one. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


December 23, ‘‘Christmas. The Christ- 
child: What is He to Us?’’ Luke ii, 7-20, 
Milton, ‘‘Hymn to the Nativity.’’ 


QUOTATIONS, 


Have good will 
To all that lives, letting unkindness die, 
And greed and wrath: so that your lives be 


made 
Like soft airs passing by. 
. —Sir Edwin Arnold. 


I love to see this day kept well by rich and 
poor, — Washington lrving. 


Curistmas. THe Curisr Cuitp; War 


1s He to Us? * 


As the Christmas festival comes toward us 
with its welcome return, we notice how wide- 
spread the celebration has become in contrast 
to the old custom growing out of the Puritan 
reaction of putting the emphasis on Thanks- 
giving and ignoring Christmas. 

A mightier change this century has wit- 
nessed. In the beginning of it those who 
were the liberal people of the time thought 
of Jesus as a superhuman personage after the 
old Arian view, created somewhere in the 
range of being between God and man, 

Does not the study of the Christ-child 
bring Jesus nearer to us? It tends to make 
us look upon him as the typical man,—the 
typical child in the beginning,—standing for 
the glory of childhood, and, in the growing 
manifestation of God’s image, betokening 
the divinity of human nature, The thought 
of Jesus as a child, and then as passing 
through the various periods of physical growth 
and a parallel development into the richness 
of a spiritual progress and union with God, 
—this thought of ‘‘the growing Christ’’ is 
a most helpful one for us to hold in mind. 
The tendency of theology in the older churches 
has been to harden the thought of Christ into 
a dogma, —some assertion of deity or absolute 
perfection of character assumed at once. But 
compare the significant words of Luke (ii. 
51, 52): ‘‘And he went down with them [his 
parents], and came to Nazareth; and he was 
subject unto them... . And Jesus advanced 
in wisdom and stature and in favor with God 
and men.’’ Is it not helpful to us to think 
of Jesus, not as leaping at once to the emi- 
nence of his glorious attainments and typical 
place as exemplar of a divine humanity, but 
as developing into the knowledge and love of 
God? ‘Thus will the spiritual union with the 
Father become more significant to us. 

As we turn from the child and the idea of 
growth,—though we must by no means confine 
the growth to childhood,—we celebrate what 
Jesus stands for in the full result that is be- 

ed to us. We rejoice in his witness 

to the truth; and, as such, we welcome him 
as the light of the world, (See John viii. 
ok ee hope it gives to us, as we think 
of needs of men, to reflect that the illu- 
mination of his soul is also the ‘‘light which 
man coming into the world’’! 
ohn i. 9.) We rejoice again in the thought 
of his life as embodying what he believed 
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CHRISTMAS 


Our current importations add the 
newest shapes and decorations of the 
following, which may be seen in our 
several departments, and may be pur- 
chased now for delivery at date desired : 
China Dessert Plates. An extensive 
- exhibit from $5.00 per dozen to 

$300.00, Mintons, Wedgwood, Caul- 

don, Doulton, Haviland, Royal 

Worcester, to be seen in art pottery 

rooms, third floor, 

Dinner Sets. The largest, most valu- 
able, and comprehensive exhibit ever 
shown by us + Low cost, comprising 
all values, from the cottage set 
through the medium values to the 
most expensive designs, in sets or 
parts of sets, as required, 

Rich Entree Sets. Superb designs, 
the newest from the famous potteries, 
from $25.00 to the costly decorations, 

Flower Vases of China and glass, 
All values and sizes. Almost end- 
less variety, $1.00 to $100.00 pair, 

Jardinieres and Pedestals, with or 
without, from the small and medium 
to the large and very large, for halls 
and bay windows, incliding the 
English, German, and genuine old 
blue Nankin and Fitzhugh, 

China Bedroom Sets, new shapes 
and designs, including the small-size 
Children’s Sets, adapted to modern 
bedrooms, Draperies, etc, 

Punch and Lemonade Bowls, Min- 
tons, Doulton. ‘The old blue Canton 
and the green-and-gold Chinese 
China, all sizes and values, 

Chocolate Pots and Chocolate Sets; 
also Cocoa Pots; also new designs 
of After Dinner Coffee Sets, The 
pot and six cups and saucers on tray, 
$20.00 up, 

Blue Delft Plaques, beautiful under- 
glaze Paintings of charming subjects, 


ITEMS FOR 
MEMENTOS 


Handsome Pitchers for table use or 
sideboard decoration, all sizes and 
values, More than six hundred kinds 
to choose from, Up to 10,00 each, 
Some with quaint mottoes, 


China Hall Seats, also fine Pedestals 
for Jardinitres, genuine old blue 
Nankin, the Canton medallion and 
Mintons, 


Vienna Hock Glasses, rich color and 
gilt, Also Creme de Menthe Glasses, 


Cologne Bottles. Rich cut erystal, 
also etched; also rich cut in Vienna 
colors. $3,006 to $4.00, 


Candlesticks, and Candelabra of China 
and Iaience for the dinner table or 
chamber mantelpieces, 


Phenomenon Glass, rare and beauti- 
ful colors, Choice specimens, $3.00 
to $15,00 each, 


Handsome Lamps (Gallery floor), 
Extensive exhibit, all values, some of 
which are marked down one-third off 
lowest prices ever sold to close, An 
opportunity for a genuine bargain, 


Historical Plates, Wedgwood 
blue, new subjects just landed, The 
Congressional Library, the White 
House, the Lee-Custis House, Arling 
ton Heights, Bunker Hill, Longfellow 
House, Cambridge, House of the Seven 
Gables, Salem, he Birth of the Ameri- 
can Vag, and The Spirit of '76, com 
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pleting a series of 45 subjects, 

Rich Cut Orystal Glass, the finest 
American, equal to the best nglish 
and Vrench designs, 

Tohaceo Jars, Doulton and Wedg- 
wood, Also Cigar Jars for gentlemen, 

German Keer Steins, new designe, 
large variety of sizes and decorations, 
some with German mottoes, 


INSPROTION INVITED, 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China, Glass, and Lamp Merchants 
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120 FRANKLIN STREET (Cor. Federal). 
WB Peele Tables, 25¢,, 50¢., 1.00, on Glass Dept. Floor, 


$2, 3, and $5 on 34 floor, 
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supremely—shall we not say? It was one of 
giving. The true gift of Jesus was not in 
the external, as we know; for he had little 
to give of outward goods, but rather in the 
truth and spirit. It was the gift of love, the 
gift of self, which we praise and which well 
fits in with the season of gifts in which we 
see the world busied all about us. 

Not to mention other great ideas which 
shine out of what Jesus is to us, we see that 
of immortality running through his message. 
God shares something of himself with man, 
and man has before him eternity in which to 
unfold under the Divine Purpose. 

But, as we sing the praises of Jesus, let us 
bear in mind also how we may best show we 
understand him,—by taking his yoke and 
learning of him. 


The Sunday School. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
just received from the printer its Annual 
Manual for 190c. This pamphlet of fifty-two 
pages contains the Annual Report, ‘‘The 
Sunday-school of To-morrow,’’ a list of Sun- 
day-schools, with the addresses of superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents, officers 
of Sunday-school unions, and other informa- 
tion concerning Sunday-school matters. A 
copy furnished without cost on application. 


One does not feel that the best Sunday- 
school work is done when conducted on the 
largest scale. Still, it is always interesting 
to know what remarkable cases there are. 
What is considered the world’s largest Sun- 
day-school is at Stockport, a town near Man- 
chester, England. Factories abound, and 
that perhaps explains the situation. In this 
Sunday-school, no doubt, the children of the 
factory workers are diligently gathered. It 
claims a membership of five thousand pupils. 
Every pupil on admission receives a number, 
which belongs to him for life. The school 
is practically undenominational. Its meet- 
ings are held in a plain red brick building, 
containing about eighty separate class-rooms, 
besides the main one. There is a library of 
three thousand volumes, many of them given 
by former pupils. 


From the Pacific Coast comes the encour- 
aging report that the San Diego Sunday- 
school, once abandoned, has been revived, 
and is rapidly growing. Rev. E. R. Watson 
is earnestly cultivating this department of his 
church. 


I find in the announcement of the Sunday 
School Times for 1901 significant titles. They 
indicate the tendency of the modern methods 
in Sunday-school work. For instance, there 
will be articles on ‘‘Is the Salaried Sunday- 
school Superintendent needed?’’ Another 
article is to be written by the rector of a New 
York parish, which is planning to raise an 
endowment of one hundred thousand dollars 
to provide a training-school for Sunday- 
school teachers. This clergyman asks the 
question, ‘‘Shall we have Trained and Paid 
Sunday-school Teachers?’’ Another signifi- 
cant title is, ‘‘ How shall the Bible be stud- 
ied by Children?’’ a subject to be treated by 
President G. Stanley Hall. Still another 
striking topic is, ‘‘ What shall the Twentieth 
Century Sunday-school be?’’ to be discussed 
by Dr. A. T. Schauffler. There is every 
reason to believe that a very thorough dis- 
cussion, revision, and improvement of the 
Sunday-school will be the order of the day 
for some time to come. 


The lecture in Channing Hall next Satur- 
day, December 15, will be on the glorious 
passage from Isaiah beginning, ‘‘Ho, every 
one that thirsteth!’’ There will be no lecture 
on December 22. The usual lesson for the 
following Sunday is omitted, owing to spe- 
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cial Christmas exercises. These subjects 
from Isaiah are quite appropriate to Christ- 
mas time. Rich prophecies are they of future 
joys, not only for the faithful Hebrews, but 
now, translated into the larger language of 
hope, they belong to the Christian world at 
large. The time of the address is 2.30 P.M. 


copy of Sichel’s lovely Madonna, one that 
ranks high among modern Madonnas. t 


I trust no Sunday-school in the Unitarian — 
denomination will forget to observe Christ- — 
mas with fitting exercises. The question is 
often asked: ‘‘ What right have Unitarians to 
celebrate Christmas? They diminish the — 
greatness of Jesus.’’ We know very well the 
error of such a statement. It is our loyal 
desire to enlarge the scope of the real Jesus, 
and to diffuse the Christ spirit throughout 
the entire world. Nothing could be more 


Every Other Sunday for December 16 con- 
stitutes the Christmas number. It will con- 
tain some charming original Christmas stories 
and 2ppropriate illustrations. The chief pic- 
torial commemoration is a large half-tone 


A SEASONABLE SUGGESTION. 


Sensible and serviceable gifts are those that combine beauty and utility, and 
which retain these qualities for many years. We suggest 


RUGS 
FOR CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCES. 


We display a very large and attractive variety in Foreign and Domestic 
makes. Prices to please all pocket-books, from 75 cents and upward. A fine 
assortment for $2.00 and $3.00. 


AXMINSTER RUGS, $18.00 
WILTON RUGS, $36.00 
SAXONY RUGS, $50.00 — 
ORIENTAL RUGS, all prices, from $6.00 upward. | 


Our Clearance Sale on these goods presents great opportunities for secur- 
ing splendid values at a moderate outlay. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


169 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. MARSH & CO. 


Ready-Is the Word 


We’ve made preparations for the Christmas season as only one 
house in New England knows how — on a great, grand, big scale — 
have searched the whole world for things that would make desir- 
able, practical, and serviceable gifts — also entered 


SANTA CLAUS’ WONDERLAND 


and purchased lavishly of articles that will amuse the hearts of 
young and old — we’re now ready, and show the most 


Complete Stock of Christmas Goods — 


in New England — can’t mention everything — let it suffice that we 
can please all your wants — also, if you’re undecided as to what to 
give, a visit will help solve the knotty question. We make par- 
ticular mention of our grand display of Books — Toys — Games — 
Dolls — Handkerchiefs, and all other thoroughly Christmas articles. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO 


JORDAN, 


effective toward this end than a beginning 
with the children. Christmas should be in- 
terpreted by religion as good will, arbitra- 
tion, justice, and brotherhood. The songs, 
services, and spirit of such a celebration will 
sink deeper and move more powerfully than 
simple instruction. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service on December 26 will be con- 
ducted by Rev. James De Normandie, D.D. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, December 17, 
10.30 A.M.: Rev. Henry F. Bond will pre- 
side. Dr. Dean Clarke will give the address 
on ‘‘Spiritualism.’’ The public invited. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union will 
meet in the parlors of the Church of the 
Disciples, corner of Warren Avenue and 
West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., on Mon- 
day, December 17. Subjects: ‘‘How to 
teach the Christmas Story,’’ Rev. W. H. 
Lyon, D.D., Brookline; ‘‘The Spiritual 
Significance of Christmas,’’ Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, D.D., Cambridge. 


Second Church: Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
preached a stirring sermon on Sunday, De- 
cember 9, upon the ‘‘ Dangers of Paganism. ’’ 
We quote: ‘‘In some communities the benefi- 
cence of private persons is directed chiefly to 
hospitals, asylums, and similar objects. 
These are necessary institutions, but they are 
only palliative. In other communities be- 
nevolence is directed to the maintenance 
of churches, schools, colleges, and the like. 
These are constructive charities. They de- 
fend society against threatened evil. Never 
since the little party dropped anchor in 
Plymouth Harbor has there been such a need 
for the church as to-day, as a moral awakener, 
as a force that makes for character. It is 
true that there are dangers before us as a 
people, as a nation; but the danger is from 
within. ’’ 


Bast Lexington, Mass.—Follen Church, 
Rev. L. D. Cochrane: During the last year 
twenty new pupils have been added to the 
Sunday-school, two excellent teachers have 
been added to the teaching force. The teachers’ 
meetings are well attended and enthusiastic, 
and the Sunday-school is doing well in every 
way. During the three years of Mr. Coch- 
rane’s work here the Young People’s meet- 
ings have not failed, though for some time 
the struggle for existence was hard; but now 
the ‘*Guild’’ is felt by all, old and young, 
to be one of the fixed things of the church. 
These meetings have always, whatever the 
weather, brought out a goodly number. The 
vesper services, at which some of the neigh- 
boring ministers speak, are well attended. 
And the morning congregations are growing 
somewhat larger, and the spirit of all the meet- 
ings of the church are better. The Lenda 
Hand held a rummage sale December 9, and 
the Women’s Alliance, the Junior Alliance, 
and the Lend a Hand held the annual fair 
December 13. 


Haverhill, Mass.—Miss E. R. Ross, for- 
merly of this city and more recently connected 
with the Unitarian society at its Boston 
headquarters, was given a farewell reception 
by the Altogether Club in Unity Hall last 
evening, previous to her departure to the 
Philippine Islands, where she has secured a 
fine position as teacher. Miss Ross was the 
founder of the Altogether Club, which has 
been one of the chief bulwarks of the First 
Parish Church in this city. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. W. H. Ramsay 
was formally installed as minister of All 
Souls’ Church on the evening of Wednesday, 


December 5. Rev. John W. Day of St. 
Louis preached the sermon. Rev. J. L. Marsh 
of Lincoln, Neb., made an address to the 
people. Mr. Walter C. Root of the board of 
trustees of All Souls’ Church made the ad- 
dress to the minister. The fellowship of the 
churches of the Missouri Valley Conference 
was extended by Rev. F. M. Bennett of Law- 
rence, Kan. Rev. Abram Wyman of Topeka, 
Rev. W. G. Todd, also of Topeka, and Rev. 
Mr. Cole, pastor of the Christian Church of 
Great Falls, Neb., also took part in the ser- 
vice. All Souls’ Church has entered upon 
a new era of its history with this installation 
service. There is every promise that the 
solid work done by Rev. George W. Stone 
during the past two years will be continued, 
and that within a few years Kansas City 
will have a strong and flourishing Unitarian 
church, 


New Bedford, Mass.—Rev. John D. 
Reid of Greenfield has declined the call ex- 
tended to him by the First Congregational 
Society of this city, his duties to his present 
parish seeming too urgent to justify any 
change. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Unitarian Club 
met on November 21. President Coggins 
stated that three subjects for discussion, sug- 
gested by Mrs. Deland’s address at the pre- 
vious meeting, were: that marriage has be- 
come an incident in women’s lives, which 
fact threatens danger to the home; that grant- 
ing suffrage to women will not of itself ac- 
complish the good its advocates predict, 
inasmuch as women will be as likely to mis- 
use the ballot as men; and the danger of 
hasty rather than considerate action for re- 
form, particularly in regard to intemperance 
and kindred evils. Rev. James H. Ecob, 
D.D., opened the discussion, saying, ‘‘We 
are all God’s children, and there can be no 
rightful distinctions on account of race, color, 
or sex.’’ From his experience in Colorado, 
where men and women went to the polls to- 
gether, he was satisfied that the possession of 
the suffrage resulted in women giving thought 
to public concerns, to the exclusion of petty 
gossip, and that the whole community was 
the better for it. Prof. L. W. Miiler thought 
that Mrs. Deland had purposely refrained 
from expressing an opinion on the right of 
women to the suffrage, in order to direct at- 
tention to some very real dangers connected 
with the suffrage, and asked, ‘‘Is it safe to 
intrust the destiny of this country to people 
who, from lack of knowledge or opportunity, 
are unable to discharge that duty wisely?’’ 
Because we see no way to deprive ignorant 
or vicious men of the ballot, shall we increase 
the difficulty by conferring it on the same 
class of women? He suggested that perhaps 
the best corrective of the very great danger 
alluded to was to be found in the educational 
value of the ballot, and that it was even more 
important that the citizen should be devel- 
oped by sharing the responsibility of the 
government than that the country should be 
well governed. Rev. F. A. Hinckley agreed 
with Dr. Ecob that the home is, or should 
be, the centre of all good influences. Such 
a home can only be created by the union of 
aman and a woman who are drawn to the 
best in each other and in life; but it cannot 
be created by any tie that holds either party 
in slavery to the other. In entering into 
other contracts, provision is made for correct- 
ing mistakes; and in this, the most impor- 
tant of all contracts, mistakes will sometimes 
be made, and there should be provided a 
means of correction. In the interest of the 
ideal home the parties to such a mistake 
should be placed back in the position they 
occupied before marriage. Rev. Joseph May, 
LL.D., said the three questions under dis- 
cussion were about the most important and 
difficult that can be brought up for consider- 
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ation. Suffrage should not be considered a 
natural right, but a privilege to be conferred 
on those competent to exercise it wisely. 


Saco, Me.—The Second Parish, Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye: By way of making the Sun- 
day evening services more popular, and per- 
haps, at the same time, more helpful, the 
choir gave an evening of special music the 
last Sunday in November. The programme 
included Schrecker’s ‘‘He is the Victor 
King,’’ Nevin’s ‘‘Rosary,’’ and Shelley’s 
‘*Hark, hark, my Soul!’’ closing with the 
‘*Gloria’’ from Farmer’s mass. The hour 
was set at eight o’clock, in order to give 
friends from the other churches an opportu- 
nity to attend; and so good was the attend- 
ance, in spite of most inclement weather, that 
something of the same sort will probably be 
given at least once a month during the winter. 
The Sunday-school held a harvest concert the 
first Sunday in December. Perhaps it was 
very much like other concerts, but it seemed 
to us a marked success. Many of the fathers 
and mothers, and others of the older people 
who are too seldom seen in Sunday-school, 
were present; and a delightful little talk was 
given by Mr. John S. Locke, superintendent 
of schools. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. A. G. Jennings: On Saturday evening, 
December 8, a platform meeting was held in 
this church upon the general subject of *‘The 
Foundation Stones of our Religion,’’ Rev. 
T. R. Slicer of New York spoke on ‘‘God 
our Strength,’’ Rev. F. C. Southworth upon 
‘*Jesus our Leader,’’ and Rev. Charles E. 
St. John upon ‘‘ The Vision of Eternal Life. ’’ 
On the Sunday following Mr. St. John and 
Mr. Southworth preached morning and even- 
ing respectively in the church. 


Walpole, N.H.—The installation of Rev. 
W. Stanley Nichols as pastor of the Unita- 
rian church took place November 22 at 7.30 
P.M. The sermon was preached by Rev, Jobn 
C, Mitchell of Lebanon. The installing 
prayer was offered by Rev. Frank W. Pratt 
of Wollaston, Mass. Ockhers taking part in 
the service were Rev. C. E. Ordway, Rev. 
E. Q S. Osgood, Rev. Charles B. Elder, 
and Mr. John W. Hayward, who gave greet- 
ings from the parish. 7 


Business Notices. 


Combining the useful with the ornamental in appre- 
ciable Christmas gifts, the advertisement of Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton is suggestive of things adapted to 
the home life. Their seven floors are interesting to lovers 
of the ceramic art, and to those who like to combine utility 
with beauty in their Christmas giving. 


A Familiar Experience.— Eyery one is familiar 
with the cold gray experience of the day after Christmas, 
when the gifts which have no real value are remorselessly 
consigned to a forgotten closet or drawer. In the light of 
such remembrances, there ought to be valuable lessons to 
gift-givers in the announcement of the Paine Furniture 
Company of its Holiday stock of furniture. A piece of 
furniture is one of the most valuable of all gifts; and its 
welcome is not ended by Christmas Day, but really just 
begun. 


Dr. Lyon’s Prefect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNEERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 
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Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women met in the parlors of the Church 
of the Unity on Wednesday, November 21. 
Over one hundred members responded to the 
roll-call, representing nine parishes. The 
meeting was opened with the customary de- 
votional exercises, conducted by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. B. R. Sprague. In behalf of 
the Committee on Current Events, Dr. T. 
Sigourney Cowles, who was a medical mis- 
sionary in Foochow, China, for twelve years, 
gave a comprehensive and instructive paper 
on ‘‘A Retrospect and Forecast of China. ’’ 
A lengthy discussion followed this paper, 
which was brought to a close by a concise 
outline of the life of the empress dowager 
by Mrs. Sprague. After a social hour the 
subject of the day, ‘‘History of the Unita- 
rian Churches in the Worcester Conference, ’’ 
was first considered in an able manner by 
Miss Adeline May of Leicester, who gave 
most interesting sketches of ‘‘The Old First 
Parishes.’’ This was followed by Miss Fran- 
cis Hill on ‘‘The Offshoots from Trinitarian 
Churches.’’ These two papers were so com- 
plete that the third paper, on ‘*The Later 
Churches,’’ by Miss Florence Rice, was 
postponed until the next meeting. The pro- 
gramme closed with a brief history of the 
Northboro church by Mrs. H. H. Johnson. 


Minnesota Unitarian Conference.—The 
fourteenth annual session was held in St. 
Paul, November 14 and15. At the opening 
meeting, Wednesday evening, Mr. W. L. 
Chapin welcomed the conference to St. Paul, 
and Dr. J. K. Hosmer, president of the con- 
ference, responded. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. W. W. Fenn, who pointed out that 
our power for efficient work depended not upon 
our numerical strength, but upon our alliance 
with eternal and conquering truths. Thurs- 
day morning the business meeting was held. 
The reports from the churches showed many 
encouraging and no discouraging facts. The 
St. Paul church raises the most money, the 
First Unitarian Church of Minneapolis has the 
strongest Ladies’ Aid Society, the Luverne 
church has by far the best Sunday-school. 
The conference has been strengthened by the 
addition of several new ministers,—Mr. 
Palmer at Luverne, Mr. Boynton at St. Paul, 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Dellgren at Minneapolis; 
and the prospect of inaugurating some mis- 
sionary work the coming year seems good. 
Rev. R. S. Loring, the secretary of the con- 
ference, however, pointed out in his report 
that Unitarianism can never gain much ground 
in the North-west until some means can be de- 
vised to prevent the constant shifting of minis- 
ters. Every church in the conference which has 
continuous services throughout the church year 
has changed ministers, or added to its minis- 
terial force, within the last three years. 
Thursday noon the devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. A. R. Scott, who said that for 
effective work two things were needed, —a man 
should himseJf have the religious spirit, and 
he should understand how to use this spirit to 
help others in his special field of work. 
Thursday afternoon Mr. Fenn, speaking of 
‘*The Organization of Liberalism,’’ said 
that this organization must be of a kind 
which should not interfere with our congre- 
gational liberty. He advocated inviting iso- 
lated liberals to become members of the near- 
est Unitarian church. He also spoke warmly 
and justly in praise of the efficient service 
Mr. Southworth has rendered to our Western 
church since he has been secretary of the 
Western Conference, and urged that he be 
given loyal] support. 

Secretary St. John had for his subject 
‘*Loyalty to Our Church’’; and he asked that 
Unitarians should in their religion show forth 
some of that spirit of self-sacrifice which is 
usually associated with the symbol of the 
cross. Rey. Albert Lazenby closed the after- 
noon meeting by an interesting paper on 
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‘*Some Hints to Liberal Christians,’’ in 
which he said our freedom was not anarchy, 
but liberty to choose and use what is best ijn 
religion. A reception and lunch, given by 
the ladies of Unity Church, followed. The 
Conference closed by an evening meeting, the 
subject being ‘‘ Liberal Religion and the Amer- 
ican Spirit.’’ Rev. H. White spoke of liberal 
religion as ‘‘Appealing to the Sense of 
Reality,’’ as standing for simple truth. Rev. 
R. W. Boynton told how our religion made 
men free to develop the highest type of char- 
acter. Mr. S. M. Owen said that liberal re- 
ligion, like democracy, believed in trusting 
the people and educating them to help them- 
selves. Secretary St. John closed the meet- 
ing by a stirring address, in which he pointed 
out the positive side of Unitarianism, and 
urged that we stand for these inspiring truths. 
The Conference passed resolutions, thanking 
the retiring president, Dr. Hosmer, for his 
services the past three years, and extending 
to Mr. Southworth their regrets that he could 
not be with them, and their sympathy with 
him in his bereavement. The following offi- 
cers were elected: president, Hon. L. W. 
Collins, of the Minnesota Supreme Court; 
vice-president, Mr. S. R. Childs, of Minne- 
apolis; secretary, Rev. R. S. Loring; treas- 
urer, Miss C. E. Clarke, of St. Cloud; exec: 
utive committee, Rev. R. W. Boynton and 
Rev. A. R. Scott. 


Obituaries of Rev. C. F. Abbott and Mr. 
Thomas Gaffield are necessarily postponed to 
next week, 


Gilchrist & Co. 


Winter and Washington Streets. 


Kid iCloves 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


For a 75c. Kid Q@love there is none better to 
be found anywhere than what we offer as a 
Xmas Special, newest colorings, black and 
white, with two clasps and neat 
embroidery sees af Cs sis Pe sa . 7 5 Cc 


Our Dollar Genuine Mochas need no praise. 
They speak for themselves 

Our Victoria Kid Gloves, with clasps or 
hooks, latest embroidery, are unquestionably 
the best gloves on the market at $1.00. 

Dogskin Gloves, lined and unlined, su- 


Ail three lote afi. vis aes .cayat ba DO 


All three lots at... 


The Dorothy Glace Kid Gloves, made by 
Trefousse, cannot be approached for quality, 
-Style, and fit; made from finest French na- 
tional kid skins, fully worth fi 5 0) 
$1.75, LOX. «voids o ohk « upeuad 6 duateuad s 


Men’s Kid and Fabric Gloves. 
Boys’ Kid and Fabric Gloves. 
Girls’ Kid and Fabric Gloves. 


Still at the Head 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC” 


2 Sewing Machines in I. 
Lock Stitch, Chain Stitch. 


Head Machine, 

; u MATICALLY, 

requiring no exertion whatever on the part of the oper- 
ator. 


(tS No Canvassers Employed. 


Sold for Cash or on Easy Terms. 
Parts, Needles, and Oil for All Machines. 
All Makes Repaired and Rented. 


Cc. C. Bowles & Co. 


General Agents, 


19 AVON STREET, 
Opposite side entrance Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


In our Japanese Department 
can be found a very choice assortment of China Noveltie: 
in the Newest Decorations. Very appropriate for Gift: 
or Whist Prizes. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1900-1901 
Succeeding “ Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 


aged People. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
Series on ‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


7. _I. Religions and Religion. 
8. Il. Theologies and Theology. 
10. Ill. The Universe. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 
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Books Approved. 


BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMISSION 
ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Almost as Good as a Boy. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1900. pp. 375. $1.25. A pleasant, 
helpful story, with an excellent moral. For 
girls over twelve. 

‘Biography of a Grizzly, and 75 drawings 
By Emest Seton-Thompson. New York: 
Century Company. 1900. pp. 167. $1.50. 
An interesting animal book for children of 
nine and upwards. Written in Thompson’s 
well-known attractive style. 

A Bonnie Boy: A Story of Happy Days. 
By Julia MacNair Wright. New York: 
American Tract Society. pp. 296. 1899. 
$1. A pleasant story of several successive 
summers passed in a little boy’s life with 
his grandmother. For children under ten, 

Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts. By 
Abbie Farwell Brown. Illustrated by Fanny 
W. Cory. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. i900. pp. 225. $1.25. Old 
legends told with charm and humor. For 
children of six and upward. 

Canada. WHistory for young readers. By 
J. N. MclIlwraith. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1899. pp. 252. 65 cents. Simply 
and clearly written. For children over four- 
teen. Valuable as a reference book. 


Dream Fox Story Book. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1900. pp. 251. $1.50 net. Illus- 
trated by Oliver Herford. A bright and in- 
teresting collection of dream stories. Attrac- 
tive to children of nine and upward. 

Ednah and her Brothers. By Eliza Ome 
White. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1900. pp. 143. $1. A pleas- 
ant account of a couple of nice children and 
their artist parents. For children from eight 
to fourteen. Specially approved. 

Folklore Stories and Proverbs, gathered and 
paraphrased for little children. By Sara E. 
Wiltse. Illustrated by Edith Brown. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. I900. pp. 81. 50 cents. 

Hidden Servants, and Other Very Old 
Stories told over again. By Francesca Alex- 
ander. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1900. 
pp. 234. $1.50. Old legends told in verse. 
Attractive and interesting. For children of 
fourteen or more. 

Little Wanderers. By Margaret Warner 
Morley. Illustrated. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Ig00. pp. 107. 50 cents. A little book 
giving attractive descriptions of the various 
methods by which seeds of plants are dis- 
seminated. For readers under fourteen. 
Specially approved. 

Sack of All Trades, or New Ideas for Ameri- 
can ‘Boys. By D. C. Beard. Illustrated. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900. 
pp. 295. $2. A book of experiments and 
inventions for boys, with instructions. For 
boys over ten. 

Jumping Kangaroo, and the Apple Butter 
Cat. By John W. Harrington. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 1900. pp. 130. 
$1. Illustrated by J. W. Condé A series 
of bright nonsense stories about animals. 
Clever and amusing. For children of five 
and upward. 

Return of the Fairies. By Charles J. Bel- 
Jamy. Illustrated by Charles W. Reed. 
Springfield: Little Folks’ Publishing Com- 
pany. 1899. pp. 182. $1. A collection 
of simple, old-fashioned fairy stories. For 
children under ten. 

Out with Garibaldi. A story of the liber- 
ation of Italy. By G. A. Henty. Illus- 
trated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1900. pp. 346. $1.50. A faithful account 
of Garibaldi’s conquest of Sicily and Naples. 
For children over fourteen. 
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FosTER & Co. 


32 West Street, Boston 


Christmas 


“ What shall I give HIM 
for Christmas ?” 

That is the question 
with thousands of ladies 
just now. 

In answering it, bear in 
mind that most men have 
an intensely practical side. 
They like things that they 
can use,—* get the good 

of,” as they say. 

Almost any article in our 
Furnishing Goods Depart- 
ment would appeal to any 
man. We exhibit all the 
new shapes and patterns 
in Neckwear; also Gloves, 
Umbrellas, Canes, Port- 
manteas, Bath Wraps, 
House _ Jackets, Soft 
Scotch Wool Dressing 
Gowns, and a variety of 
smaller articles for a man’s 


Gifts 
For 


Men 


Your purchases can 
be put up in a very 
attractive manner by 


using our ‘Em- 

pico” box, specially wardrobe; Be 

made for the purpose. Cravenette 
Coats. 


fy{AGULLAR PARKER COMPAN 


400 Washington Street. 
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HUNDREDS DAILY 


are buying choice Xmas 
Cifts from our famous 


2 ages TABLES 


Because we have eleven tables loaded with 
the Choicest China, Glass, etc., for which 
we are famous. Come now, and find some- 
thing for everybody. 


These are the prices: 


25c., 50c., 75c., $1, $2, $3, $5. 


Pau Frenche 


Terese | gl 4gmratat 


“|OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO, H ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


To the Children of New England: A Message. 


My Dear Little Friends: 


Of course, you all know it has been my custom, for many years, to spend some weeks 
before Christmas at the store of HOUGHTON & DUTTON, who are my Authorized 


Agents for the distribution of holiday gifts. 


sonal letters, inviting you to call and leave your Christmas orders with me. 


From here I have hitherto addressed you per- 


I am sorry to 


say that this year I shall be obliged to forego this pleasure, because Boston has grown 


so large. 


The returns of the last census have convinced me that the task of addressing 


a letter to each of you would be too great an undertaking to attempt at my advanced age. 
I therefore take this method of communicating with you through the advertisement 


of my well-known agents. 


It gives me very true pleasure to say that I shall be here, as 


usual, and shall be very glad to greet you all at any time between now and Christmas Eve. 
Come and leave your orders with me, and they will receive my most careful attention. It 
will be my sincere delight to welcome you once more, and I will try very hard to send you 


all whatever you most desire. 


From those who cannot come in person, I shall be pleased 


to receive letters, as in former years. Write, if you cannot call, and tell me what you would 


best like. 
Hail! and Merry Christmas to all! 


Your old friend, 


SANTA CLAUS. 
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Pleasantries. 


“This is Bunker Hill.” Visiting 
“Ah! that was a bunker, 


Guide: 
Briton (also a golfist) : 
to be sure!” 


Mr. Youngwife: “My dear, the bank in which 
my money is deposited has broken!” Mrs. Y.: 
“What a mercy you’ve got your check-book at 
home, love!” 


In a college town. — Student (to servant at 
the door): “Miss Brown ?” Servant: “‘She’s en- 
gaged.” Student: “I know it. I’m what she’s 
engaged to.” 


Hibernian in front of unfinished building to 
fellow-workman at fifth story window: “ Mul- 
cahy, go to the spaking-tube. I want to tell yez 
to come down.” — Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


“And now, my children,” said the teacher, 
who had been talking about military fortifica- 
tions, “can you tell me what is a buttress?” 
“Please, ma’am,” cried little Willie, snapping 
his fingers, “it’s a nanny goat.” 


“Yes,” said Miss Cayenne, “he is undoubtedly 
a cynic.” ‘What is your idea of a cynic?” 
“He is a person who keeps you continually in 
doubt whether he is unusually clever or unusu- 
ally disagreeable.” 


A teacher had told a class of juvenile pupils 
that Milton, the poet, was blind. The next day 
she asked if any of them could remember what 
Milton’s great affliction was. ‘“Yes’m,” replied 
one little fellow. “He was a poet.” 


Little Edith had been to church for the first 
time, and on her return her grandma asked her 
how she liked it. “I didn’t like the organ very 
well,” was the reply. “Why not?” asked the 
old lady. “’Cause,” answered Edith, “there 
wasn’t any monkey with it.” 


A teacher in civil government had told his 
pupils that once in ten years the State of Massa- 
chusetts takes a census. Little James, who is 
an attentive scholar, upon being called up to 
recite, said, “Once in every ten years Massa- 
chusetts comes to its senses.”— Mew York 
Tribune. 


Unitarians are amusingly fond of the minor 
key, but they don’t mean anything by it. They 
are like the little boy hurrying to school to 
whom his companion said, “What ‘a queer 
fellow you are, saying all the time, ‘It’s no use 
to run, we can’t get there,’ while you keep 
going all the same!”—Chicago Calendar. 


When Nelson’s famous signal, “England 
expects every man to do his duty,” was given at 
Trafalgar, a Scottish sailor complained to a 
fellow-countryman, “No a word o’ puir auld 
Scotland.” ‘Hoots, Sandy,” answered his pal, 
“the admiral Zens that every Scotsman will do 
his duty. He’s just givin’ the Englishers a 
hint.” 


Dr. Wines, principal of a boys’ school, one 
day had occasion to cane a boy, and, it is to be 
supposed, did the work very thoroughly. The 
lad took his revenge in a way that the doctor 
himself could not help laughing at. Dr. Wines’s 
front door bore a plate on which was the one 
word “Wines.” The boy wrote an addition in 
big letters, so that the inscription ran, “Wines 
and other lickers.”— Sporting Life. 


In a village church near London, it was noticed, 
says the British Weekly, that the clergyman who 
officiated as locum tenens during the regular 
parson’s holiday wore a black and white hood 
over his surplice. A visitor sojourning in the 
place observed to her landlady that he must be 
a Cambridge Bachelor of Arts. “Ah, well, 
miss,” was the reply, “I don’t think he’ll be a 
bachelor long; for they say he has five portraits 
of the same young lady in his sitting-room.” 
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The Christian Register 


Bensdorp’s 


Royal Dutch 


Cocoa 


It is Double 
Strength. Price For 


duced, Quat- 
ae Fe N- Xmas 
TAINED. For Cooking 
DRINKING, AND and 
Drinking 


Cooxinc. Try 
IT FOR 


COOKING. 


Sold in yellow wrapped tins only. 
Free sample by addressing the importer 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
Importer, 

68 India Street, - Boston. Mass. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1899++.++eeccccccseces + 00+ 29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES s<..scccecsestee (TR Soak «+ 26,838,656.66 
$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 2 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. : 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass, 
When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 
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i!" BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


AT MANU-= 
FACTURERS 


WASHMINCTON 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


ieror 


Absolutely Pure 


You Can Depend 


Upon ‘‘VICTOR’’ being 
ALL Right and ALWAYS Right. 


All Best Grocers. 
SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., 


cat ESTEY — 
eee" Church Organs 


Catalogue mailed free 


Boston. 


:? 


ESTEY ORCAN CO. © 
180 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Educational. 


iS ie ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 

Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. _ Inc m. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters, References: 2,500 livin; 
alumni. Send for circular. _Head masters: Fran 
Hoyt Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig); Albert 
Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 5 fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters inthe Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. } 
Rev. James Dz Normanpig, D.D., President of the 

Trustees. W1ii1am C. CoLtiar, Head Master. 
ddress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . ; 
Individual ¥ 


Individual attention. 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL "28. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. = 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale,D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER . 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. en 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for si 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


. For girls of allages. Endowed ei 
Mrs. E.. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
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